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The INTERNATIONAL BANK— 


Two Years of Operating Experience 


HE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT celebrated its second birthday 
on December 27, 1947. Although it has 
been in existence 2 years and has loaned 
nearly one-half billion dollars and has 
borrowed in the American market one- 
quarter billion dollars, there is still great 
lack of understanding and even misun- 
derstanding among the American public 
as to what the Bank is and how it func- 
tions. 


The Reason for the Bank 


Frequently, the first question asked by 
those who are not familiar with the his- 
tory of the Bank is “Why an Interna- 
tional Bank?”” That question goes to the 
very heart of the subject. 

Today we find ourselves in a nation 
which has the greatest productive ca- 
pacity in the world and which is produc- 
ing in record-breaking quantities every- 
thing from food to steel and automobiles. 
Across the oceans, east and west, are na- 
tions starving for those goods, but with- 
out the foreign exchange resources with 
which to purchase them. They find 
themselves in that condition because of 
the ravages of war. They are suffering 
not only from the destruction of their in- 
dustrial plant by bombs and shells and 
enemy sabotage, but also from the de- 
terioration of their economies because of 
lack of proper upkeep and maintenance 
during the war years and the exhaustion 
of their working stocks resulting from 
the war. That deterioration has been 
accentuated in some countries by fear 
and lack of confidence arising from po- 
litical uncertainties and disturbances, 
depreciation of currencies and severe 
Shortages of food, fuel, clothing, and 
other living essentials. 

Peace is more than the mere aftermath 
of war. The restoration of peace, if it 
means anything, must mean the restora- 
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tion of free international intercourse, the 
free exchange of goods and services be- 
tween those who need them and those 
who can satisfy the need. In order to 
restore that free intercourse it is first 
necessary to create in the countries 
which need such goods and services the 
purchasing power with which to buy 
them, so that they may restore the nor- 
mal functioning of their own economies 
and thus create their own purchasing 
power through the production of export- 
able surpluses of goods which they can 
produce. 

At the moment the needs of the re- 
spective countries are so great, and 
political and economic conditions are so 
uncertain that private investors hesitate 
to take the risks involved. In order to 
bridge the gap, the representatives of 44 
nations who met at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., in July 1944, conceived the idea of 
establishing two great international co- 
operative institutions which were in- 
tended between them to promote freedom 
and stability in international exchanges 
and to restore the flow of international 
capital investment. Those two institu- 
tions are the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


International Monetary Fund 


We are not here concerned with the 
operations of the International Monetary 
Fund. It is sufficient merely to mention 
that the Fund is designed to promote in- 
ternational monetary cooperation 
through consultation and collaboration 
among its members on _ international 
monetary problems and also to provide 
an international fund to assist its mem- 
bers in meeting conditions of temporary 
disequilibrium in their balance of inter- 
national payments. The Bank, on the 
other hand, is intended to render long- 
term financial assistance to its members 


for the purpose of reconstructing or de- 
veloping their productive facilities and 
resources. 


Membership in the Bank 


The Bank now has 46 members. Of 
those 46 members, 40 were represented 
at the Bretton Woods conference, one 
(Denmark) was admitted to membership 
at the inaugural meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Bank at Savannah, 
Ga., in March 1946, and five (Italy, Tur- 
key, Lebanon, Syria, and Finland) have 
since been admitted tq membership. Of 
the 44 nations which were represented at 
the Bretton Woods conference only four 
are not now members of the Bank. They 
are New Zealand, the Soviet Union, 
Haiti, and Liberia. 


The Capital of the Bank 


The authorized capital stock of the 
Bank is $10,000,000,000, divided into 
100,000 shares of the par value of $100,- 
000 each. The total amount of the capi- 
tal stock which has been subscribed is 
$8,263,100,000. The amounts of the sub- 
scriptions of the original members were 
fixed at Bretton Woods and are set forth 
in Schedule A to the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Bank. The subscription of 
Denmark was fixed by the Board of Goy- 
ernors at its meeting at Savannah, Ga., 
in March 1946. The subscriptions of 
new members are fixed in agreement 
with such members at the time when 
their admission to membership is ap- 
proved. 

For purposes of analysis the capital 
stock of the Bank may be divided into 
three parts: 

(1) Two percent of the subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the Bank is pay- 
able in gold or United States dollars. 
Original members of the Bank were re- 
quired to pay that 2 percent on or be- 
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fore August 24, 1946. Members ad- 
mitted after that date are required to 
pay such 2 percent when they become 
members by signing the Articles of 
Agreement. An original member whose 
territories were invaded during the war 
is entitled under the Articles of Agree- 
ment to postpone for 5 years payment of 
one-half of 1 percent out of such 2 per- 
cent. Six members (China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Greece, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia) have availed themselves of 
that privilege, and the total amount pay- 
ment of which has been thus postponed 
is $4,915,000. The total amount of the 
2 percent which has been paid in gold 
or United States dollars is thus $160,- 
347,000. That amount is freely available 
for use in the Bank’s operations. 

(2) Eighteen percent of the subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of the Bank 
was subject to call for use in the Bank’s 
operations and is payable in the curren- 
cies of the respective members. All of 
that 18 percent has now been called. 
The last call of 5 percent was payable 
on or before May 26, 1947. That 18 
percent amounts in the aggregate to the 
equivalent of $1,487,358,000. That part 
of the Bank’s capital can be loaned only 
with the consent of the particular mem- 
ber whose currency is used. Most of 
the members of the Bank are not now in 
position to permit the export of capital 
and, therefore, to consent to the lending 
of their currencies by the Bank. Bel- 
gium is the only country, other than the 
United States, which has so consented. 
Belgium has consented to the lending 
of the equivalent of $2,000,000 of Bel- 
gian francs out of its subscription. 
Thus down to the present time the only 
part of the Bank’s capital which has been 
available for lending is the part which 
has been paid in in United States dollars 
plus the equivalent in Belgian francs of 
$2,000,000. 

(3) The remaining 80 percent of the 
subscription of each member is subject 
to call only when required to meet the 
obligations of the Bank. It is in the 
nature of a guaranty fund, which is not 
available for use in the lending opera- 
tions of the Bank, but can only be called 
and used to meet the Bank’s obligations. 


Organization of the Bank 


The Bank’s organization consists of— 

(1) A Board of Governors composed of 
one governor appointed by each member 
and an alternate for each governor. 

(2) A Board of Executive Directors 
composed of 13 members,’ of whom 5 are 
appointed by the five largest stockholders 
(the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, China, and India) and 8 are 
elected by the remaining members. Each 
Executive Director also has an alternate. 


‘An election of a 14th Executive Director 
is being held at the date of this article. 
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(3) The President, who is elected by 
the Executive Directors, and the staff ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Under its Articles of Agreement all the 
powers of the Bank are vested in the 
Board of Governors, which may delegate 
and has delegated such powers (with cer- 
tain exceptions) to the Executive Direc- 
tors. The exceptions include the admis- 
sion of new members, the increase or de- 
crease of the capital stock of the Bank, 
the suspension of a member, decisions on 
appeals from interpretations of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Bank made 
by the Executive Directors, approval of 
agreements with other international or- 
ganizations, and decisions with regard 
to the distribution of the net income of 
the Bank and the liquidation of the 
Bank. 

In the Board of Governors each mem- 
ber nation has 250 votes plus 1 vote for 
each share of stock subscribed by it. In 
the Executive Directors each appointed 
director has the same number of votes as 
the government which appointed him, 
and each elected director has the same 
aggregate number of votes as the nations 
which elected him. 

The Board of Governors meets an- 
nually but may be called for special 
meetings when required. A vote of the 
Board of Governors may also be taken, 
without a meeting, by cable, wireless, or 
letter. 

The Executive Directors meet regu- 
larly at the office of the Bank in Wash- 
ington and are available for special meet- 
ings when required. The function of 
the Executive Directors corresponds 
generally to that of a board of directors 
of a private corporation. 

The President is ex officio chairman of 
the Executive Directors without vote ex- 
cept in case of a tie. He is the chief of 
the operating staff of the Bank. Subject 
to the direction of the Executive Direc- 
tors on questions of policy, he is responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the business of 
the Bank and for the organization, ap- 
pointment, and dismissal of its officers 
and staff. The officers of the Bank in- 
clude the Vice President, who is the gen- 
eral manager of the Bank, and the heads 
of its various departments. 

In practice there is close and constant 
cooperation between the President and 
his staff and the Executive Directors. At 
the regular meetings of the Executive 
Directors the heads of the operating de- 
partments are present, and through in- 
formal discussions at such meetings the 
Executive Directors are kept constantly 
informed of the progress of the Bank’s 
affairs and exchange views informally 
with the President and his operating 
chiefs on matters pending before the 
Bank. In that way the Executive Direc- 
tors are placed in position to act 
promptly on all recommendations pre- 
sented to them by the President. 


Bank’s Lending Operations 


Briefly, the purpose of the Bank jg to 
assist in the reconstruction and develop. 
ment of the productive facilities and rp, 
sources of its members by making direct 
loans, participating in loans made by 
others or guaranteeing loans made by 
others. It may make loans, Participate 
in loans or guarantee loans to any mem. 
ber or any political subdivision of a mem. 
ber or to any business, industria], or 
agricultural enterprise in the territories 
of any member. 

If the member government in whose 
territories the loan is made is not itself 
the borrower, and, therefore, the princi. 
pal obligor on the loan, then the logy 
must be guaranteed by that member or 
by its central bank or other agency ae. 
ceptable to the International Bank. 

In carrying out its purposes the Bank 
seeks to promote private internationg] 
investment. It cannot make or gyar. 
antee a loan unless it is satisfied that the 
borrower would be unable otherwise to 
obtain the loan under conditions which, 
in the opinion of the Bank, are reason. 
able for the borrower. It is thus con- 
templated that the Bank shall make or 
guarantee loans only where private in- 
vestors are unwilling to make such loans 
on reasonable terms. 

On the other hand, the Bank must 
weigh the purposes for which the loan js 
to be used and satisfy itself that the 
loan is within the scope of the purposes 
of the Bank—that is, that the proceeds 
of the loan will be used for the recon- 
struction or development of the produc- 
tive facilities and resources of the coun- 
try in which the loan is to be made; that 
the project to which the proceeds of the 
loan are to be applied is technically and 
economically sound; and_ that the 
amount, terms, and conditions of the 
loan are such that there is a reasonable 
prospect that the loan will be repaid. 
The Bank is specifically enjoined by its 
Articles of Agreement to act prudently 
in the interests both of the particular 
member in whose territories the loan is 
to be made and of the members as 4 
whole. 

In practice each loan application and 
the data submitted in support of it are 
analyzed and studied by members of the 
staff of the Bank designated for the pur- 
pose. On the basis of their report the 
President makes his recommendations on 
the application to the Executive Direc- 
tors. If his recommendation is favor- 
able, the designated members of the staff 
proceed, under his general direction, to 
negotiate the amount, terms, and condi- 
tions of the loan. The Executive Direc- 
tors are kept informed through memo- 
randa and informal reports of the status 
of the respective loan applications and 
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of any questions of policy which arise in 
connection therewith. The procedure is 
not specifically formalized and neces- 
sarily varies as among different loan 
applications, depending on the character 
and scope of the project for which the 
Joan is desired. On technical engineer- 
ing and economic matters the Bank 
avails itself of the services of outside ex- 
perts on @ consultative basis. When 
necessary, the Bank sends members of 
its staff or experts specially retained by 
it to the borrowing country in order to 
study the project on the ground. A loan 
js made by the Bank only after the 
amount, terms, and conditions of the 
loan have been recommended by the 
president to the Executive Directors and 
his recommendations have been ap- 
proved by them. 

The Bank is required by its Articles of 
Agreement to make arrangements to en- 
sure that the proceeds of the loan are 
used only for the purposes for which the 
loan was granted. When the Bank 
makes a contract to grant a loan it sets 
up on its books an account in the name 
of the borrower to which the amount of 
the loan is credited. The borrower is 
permitted to draw on that account upon 
submitting proof satisfactory to the 
Bank that the amount to be withdrawn 
will be applied only to the purposes for 
which the loan was granted. 

Furthermore, having regard for the 
general purposes of the Bank and its 
international cooperative character, it 
includes in its loan contracts provisions 
whereby, during the life of the loan, it 
will be furnished currently with informa- 
tion concerning the application of the 
proceeds of the loan, the progress of the 
project for which the loan was granted, 
and general economic and financial con- 
ditions in the country where the project 
islocated. Provision is also made where- 
by the Bank will be in position at all 
times to consult with the borrower con- 
cerning all such matters. 

It is believed that such provisions will 
be of increasing importance in enabling 
the Bank to keep informed with regard 
to economic and financial conditions and 
trends throughout the world and to 
direct its efforts and resources most 
effectively toward the promotion of the 
long-range balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and the maintenance of 
equilibrium in international balances of 
payments. 

The Bank has made contracts for four 
loans, as follows: 


Borrower 
Credit National (France) __ 
Kingdom of the Netherlands- 


Amount of loan 


$250, 000, 000 
195, 000, 000 


Kingdom of Denmark 40, 000, 000 
Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg- 12, 000, 000 
Total 497, 000, 000 


Of that total, $300,115,648 had been 
advanced by December 31, 1947. 
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Borrowing by the Bank 


The Bank is empowered to borrow 
funds for use in its operations provided 
that it obtains the approval of the mem- 
ber in whose markets the funds are to 
be borrowed. It is obvious that in pres- 
ent conditions the Bank must rely for 
some time to come on its ability to bor- 
row in the investment markets of the 
United States, if it is to come anywhere 
near to satisfying the loan applications 
which have been-or will be made to it. 

Considering the amounts which the 
Bank will need to borrow, it seems clear 
that it will have to look chiefly to large 
institutional investors, such as insurance 
companies and savings banks and others 
who customarily invest in prime securi- 
ties. At the same time, from a long- 
range point of view, the Bank should 
seek to have as wide a distribution as 
possible of its securities. 

On July 15, 1947, the Bank made the 
first public offering of its bonds consist- 
ing of two issues: one of $100,000,000, 
principal amount, of Ten Year 244% 
Bonds, due July 15, 1957, and the other 
of $150,000,000, principal amount, of 
Twenty-Five Year 3% Bonds, due July 
15, 1972. Both these issues were priced 
at par. The offering was made through 
more than 1,700 securities dealers 
throughout the United States. For a 
time the bonds sold at a premium, 
but in line with high-grade bonds gen- 
erally they have declined recently and 
at the date when this is written they are 
quoted around 95. In part this decline 
has been due no doubt to the general 
international political and economic un- 
certainties and also in part to what is 
apparently a general trend in the United 
States toward higher interest rates. 

It can be safely assumed, however, that 
the decline in the prices of the Bank’s 
bonds does not reflect any doubt on the 
part of investors as to the security of the 
bonds. The bonds are general obliga- 
tions of the Bank not secured by any 
pledge of specific collateral, but behind 
the bonds are, first, the Bank’s portfolio 
of loans, the principal amount of which 
outstanding at December 31, 1947, was 
$300,115,648; second, its liquid assets in 
cash and marketable securities, including 
demand notes of members, which at De- 
cember 31, 1947, aggregated approxi- 
mately $681,000,000 in United States dol- 
lars and gold (not including the equiv- 
alent of approximately $909,000,000 in 
other currencies) ; and, third, the 80 per- 
cent of the subscribed capital stock of 
the Bank which is subject to call only to 
meet the obligations of the Bank and 
which at the present time aggregates 
$6,610,480,000, of which $2,540,000,000 is 
the share of the United States. 

During the first 10 years of its opera- 
tions the Bank is required to charge on 


all loans guaranteed by it and on all loans 
made by it out of borrowed funds a com- 
mission of not less than 1 percent and 
not more than 1% percent per annum on 
the amount of the loan outstanding. 
That commission is required to be kept 
in liquid form in a special reserve to 
meet the Bank’s obligations. The pres- 
ent policy of the Bank is to charge a com- 
mission of 1 percent per annum on all 
loans, whether made out of capital or out 
of borrowed funds. That commission 
will be accumulating in the special re- 
serve during the period in which the 
Bank is making its loans. 


The Bank and the Marshall Plan 


The unusually severe winter of 1946-47 
in Europe and droughts in the spring and 
summer of 1947 further accentuated the 
shortages of food and feedstuffs in the 
countries of Western Europe, put an in- 
creased strain on their foreign exchange 
resources, and made increasingly appar- 
ent the necessity for a comprehensive 
program of aid to those countries. Such 
a program was suggested by Secretary 
Marshall’s address at Harvard in June, 
and out of the suggestion there has 
evolved the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, otherwise known as the Marshall 
Plan, which is now under consideration 
by the Congress. 

The Bank is not directly involved in 
that Plan. The various reports relating 
to the Plan have referred to the possibil- 
ity that the Bank may*finance a part of 
the requirements of the Western Euro- 
pean countries for capital equipment. 
That would not require that the Bank 
step out of its established role, although, 
of course, the extent to which the Bank 
can finance such requirements must de- 
pend on its ability to borrow the neces- 
sary funds in the American securities 
markets. As of December 31, 1947, the 
amount of United States dollars which 
the Bank had available for use in mak- 
ing loans was approximately $480,000,000. 

The carrying out of the Marshall Plan 
will affect the Bank’s operations in two 
ways. To the extent that the Plan shall 
satisfy the needs of the participating 
countries for foreign exchange with 
which to purchase food, feedstuffs, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and raw materials, it will im- 
prove their balance of payments posi- 
tion and make it possible for the Bank 
to make loans in such countries. On the 
other hand, to the extent that aid ad- 
vanced under the Marshall Plan shall 
be by way of loans, it will impose an addi- 
tional burden on their future balance 
of payments and tend to reduce the 
amount of loans which the Bank can 
make in those countries. The over-all 
effect of the Marshall Plan will also be 
reflected in the American securities mar- 
kets and the ability of the Bank to bor- 
row funds there. 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
perted in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of exchange 
applicable to the various periods. Due to the 
character of the basic data, dollar values of 
the trade of a number of European countries 
must be regarded as no more than very 


rough approximations. Comparison of cur- 
WORLD TRADE 
Country ery 
Novem 
EXPORTS 
Total, 52 countries*___- 2, 960 
North America: 
Canada 2, 212.6 232 
Costa Rica 14.2 : 
Cuba 475.9 12 
Dominican Republic 4.8 5 
Guatemala 56. 7 2 
Haiti 22.8 2 
Honduras 714.1 | 
Mexico 44. 1 45 
Nicaragua 18. 1 
Panama, Republic of : 6.8 
El Salvador ; 26. 2 
United States 9, 501.5 OT 
South America 
Argentina 1, 183.1 124 
Bolivia* 72.5 
Brazil 981.5 92 
Chile 229. 4 22 
Colombia 200. 9 22 
Ecuador 39.8 
Peru 151.3 12 
Uruguay 150.8 1] 
Europe 
Austria 221.9 5 
Belgium-Luxembourg 676.6 71 
Bulgaria * 52.4 2 
Czechoslovakia 7 286.9 37 
Denmark 335.6 3s 
Eire? 5 156, 2 Is 
Finland 7160.4 21 
France S518 22 
Iceland 4.4 $ 
Netherlands 7 306.4 47 
Norway 241.9 22 
Portugal 177.2 12 
Sweden 648.3 52 
Switzerland 624.9 62 
Turkey ° 218.2 7 
United Kingdom ’? 3, 877.0 391 
Asia 
British Malaya * x 240.2 
Ceylon’ ; 232.7 22 
China? 7151.9 21 
Hong Kong 7192.8 20 
India ’” 797.5 76 
Tran 289. 7 5 
Iraq ; 51.3 1] 
Palestine 98.7 28 
Philippines, Republic of 60.8 10 
Siam 2 743.9 f} 
Oceania 
Australia ’ 606. 6 74 
New Zealand 320. 7 1s 
A frica: 
Egypt 285.4 27 
French West Africa 58.9 4 
Gold Coast 79.1 6 
Southern Rhodesia 85. 7 6 
Union of South Africa r 382. 4 34 


See footnotes at end of table. 


rent value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjustments 
have been made for changes in price levels. 

Export figures f Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom include reexports; those 
for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States, 
domestic merchandise only 


or 


BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED 8 
194 
ber December Janu Februa M I A} 
4 1.4 
2 "11.9 2s. ¢ 7u AG m4 
y 1.0 1.4 1.¢ 2.7 l.¢ 
1 42 ou 47 4 jaa 
, 1.1 * ] 
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] ce ( tes 1) A323 «) RAR OR yw 
1 14.2 45.4 9 1] 2.4 
19. 1 12.9 14.7 IS.S 21.4 
4 22. ( 14.4 6.2 11.9 7 
4 18.2 25.8 17.9 24. | 22 ¢ 
2 +t 
5 iB. 2 41) 19.1 
s 5.7 
5 12.0 13.7 2 1.7 10 
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Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 


Import figures for Australia, British Ma. 
laya, China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, Ney 
Zealand, Siam, and the United Kingdom 


represent general imports; those for Bulgaria 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the 


and Switzer. 


land, and the United States, imports for cop. 
sumption 
the Philippines cover general imports. 

In general, data include shipments of my. 


nitions 
supplies. 
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WORLD TRADE; BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)——Continued 





























» 1946 1947 
Country ns 
November) December) January | February) March April May June July August |September) October 
IMPORTS 
Total, 52 Countries* 2,702.8 | 2,967.8 o« 
merica: 
North ria 1, 832. 1 197.2 181.0 172.2 207. 8 224.5 239. 1 229.9 225.7 203. 5 207.1 253. 2 
Costa Rica z 29.9 r21.7 23.2 23.9 44.0) 23.7 
Cuba ° 307. 2 21.3 28.7 33. 2 40.1 40.6 2 
Dominican Republic === 2.8 2.6 2.9 3.9 
Guatemala i, 2 3.8 6.9 5.1 4.8 4.2 
Haiti 715.9 1.0 1.9 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.4 2.8 2.3 Oe 3.0 
Honduras * 19.6 19 2.0 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 
Mexico 543.2 3.4 58. 7 53.1 61.4 62.1 64.9 457.9 452.5 448.4 444.3 
Nicaragua 14.8 1.5 1.2 1.5 1.8 1.5 2.0 1.7 7 
panama, Republic of 56.1 4.3 6.5 6.9 5.6 1 6.4 24.7 27.2 27.1 25.5 25.5 
F] Salvador 21.1 1.9 1.7 2.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 13.3 22.5 23.0 22.7 
; nited States 4,818.1 166.8 491.0 535. 6 425.3 434.7 184. 0 455.7 469. 7 444.5 404.7 480.3 504.7 
South America oN A 7 ; : - Lee 
h Ma. \reentina 170. 1 56.8 63.5 70.0 62.4 84.6 85.2 101.2 99.0 121.2} +7 108.0 139.5 
. Rolivia® 52,2 
, New teat 671.0 64.9 W).3 86.3 87.7 86.5 120.5 126.4 110.8 114.9 84.9 88. 4 
ngdom Chile ' 196. 5 21.7 20.9 18.8 20.5 19.4 16.3 22.1 21.3 23.5 23.1 24.7 28.8 
earis Colombia 230.0 17.5 22.9 24.2 3. 0 36.7 31.2 33. § 230.9 2 28.4 25.5 
saria, Ecuador 0.7 2.5 2.5 3.2 2.7 3.0 r4 4 3.8 39 
pt, the Perl 123.3 &.8 15.6 13.6 12.1 14.1 12.4 14.3 12.3 13.7 18.6 
Witzer. Uruguay 147.4 14.6 14.4 14.0 10.3 17.2 17.8 20.6 17.9 17.1 17.7 19.2 
) Syrope 
oe) re oe 8.0 3 3.6 0 13 7.3 8.8 9.4 9.8 11.2 11.2 12.4 
lic of Relgium-Luxembour 1,199.2) 2149.7 2137.1 137.8 119.9 137.8 148.7 141.4 144.6 138.8 163. 1 156. 2 
Bulgaria TOLLS 1.0) 11.4 58 4.2 1.0) 7.2 3.8 3.6 7.9 6.1 
of mn. Crechoslovakia t 204.7 27.0 35.8 30.6 30.2 39.3 45.2 57.1 53.9 51.3 50.7 49.3 50.5 
Mf me Denmark 590.9 59. 2 65.7 42.0) S51 32.9 r 45.6 60.5 ’ 76.5 r 61.8 * $4.1 r 60.7 63.1 
NRRA Fire ? 280. 5 31.5 30.0 1.5 26.9 31.2 34.7 40). 2 48.1 51.6 51.5 49.9 
Finland 178.4 16.7 18.7 20.8 16.9 8.4 10.8 28.5 29. 2 36.3 29.7 38.5 38.7 
France 1, 965.9 161.1 193. 0 199.4 216.4 230.6 231.4 272. 4 251.1 245.8 223. 2 247.0 255. 2 
Iceland 68.3 5. 5 9.1 6.3 4.1 7.6 6.4 5.2 6.0 7.1 4.0 8.8 
Netherlands z 817.4 Ww. 5 84.7 75.8 117.9 6.5 127.8 134.3 177.2 160. 1 131.2 126.3 143.4 
Norway 442.2 53.9 72.1 55. 4 55.0 62.0 69.7 63.5 77.5 59. 4 55. 4 84.6 — 
Portugal 265.0 29.8 49.4 12.0 15.6 4 22.7 23.3 21.7 35.7 21.9 25.3 
Sweden S42 82.2 78.8 102.9 92.9 77 98.7 127.8 130. 1 144.9 138. 2 152.8 145. 2 
Switzerland 799, 5 77.2 85. 5 77.2 72.8 91,2 94.6 95.5 88.5 96.4 84.3 90.1 103. 0 
Turkey 121.4 23.4 25 ¥.3 14.4 15.8 15.8 21.4 20.3 24.8 -- 
etober United Kingdot 5, 229.7 500. 4 171.6 189.3 $53.5 24. ] 592.7 617.5 620.0 722.4 701.4 647.7 650. 6 
Asia 
British Malaya * t 203.3 8.6 51.6 45.4 54.4 58.2 54.3 
Ceylon ISI. 6 11.8 16.8 18.3 23.1 0. 9 19.4 3.4 14.5 23.6 21 
China r 2745. 74.4 53.7 49.7 62.3 51.1 57.4 60.8 63.8 81.8 83.3 66.6 
Hong Kon t 235.1 20.4 Qn. ¢ 26. 5 1). 8 5 26.1 31.2 32.9 17 35.9 
India 7 z RH S 06.1 115.6 
. Iran 137.4 13.0 14.3 9 
8 Iraq 113.0 11.5 14.7 - 
Palestine Om & 226.4 227.4 220 0 290 0 2 OR 6 299.4 34.3 27.8 30.6 4. 2 
Philippines, Republic of 301.3 17.3 29.6 5). 7 31.2 56.1 57.7 45.2 
ls Sian 52.2 53 RF Re gf 10.0 a - 
Austr 626.0 51.4 52.45 73.1 55.1 45.3 79.6 82.1 69.6 102. 1 77.0 101.4 - 
New 7 231.1 21. ¢ 10 ", 9 99 3 32.7 25. 4 32.6 
Africa 
Egypt 14 0.7 37.9 39.1 1.4 82.0 
och W \ Be Qs af x0 QO 7 9.7 16.5 18.7 
Gold ¢ i 14% 6.2 4 4 +s 6.0 §.2 6.7 6.6 
1, 8.7 Southern Rhod &2.() 7.9 8. 7 7.6 8.4 9.0 8.1 12.2 10.4 11.8 
Union of South A SSS 77.5 SY. 5 
2 Excluding gold sum of the monthly figures published from time to time in this section. Also noted below 
Mc nthly “Bulletin of St itisties, United Nations, November 1947 ire significant peculiarities conditioning the interpretation and use of the v: alues for certain 
Excluding monetar old and silver countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of ws oe in the 
‘ Official estim ite introduction and in the other footnotes. NORTH AMERICA: Costa Rica—import 
Monthly average of 2 months’ data figures are for January through November only. Haiti—fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1946. 
* Including . lonetary g¢ ld and silver Honduras —fiseal year ended June 30, 1946. EUROPE: Par value exchange rates estab- 
Excluding I 1 speci lished by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars for the 
‘Excluding b n, Specie, and parcel post countries Which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best conversion 
'Exeluding gold and silver factors available were used. Austria—include trade with Germany; imports of coal and 
Data for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into ware- coke are adjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; UNRRA shipments, Military 
‘ houses; exports, domestic merchandise only Government expenditures, and gifts are os Bulgaria—import figures exclude 
44.9 Excluding crude-oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co imports not regulated by the customs. zechoslovakia—figures exclude UNRRA and 
Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf similar shipments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and restitution. France— 
M1 Including bullion: excluding specie import figures are unadjusted for French under valuations exceeding US$500,000,000. 
IN Including bullion and specie Netherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales but exclude parcel post, and gold 
Excluding gold bullic ind silver bullion. ASIA: British Malaya—figures shown are for 5 months only, August 
81.9 * Excluding gold and ils er; including UNRRA through December; parcel-post shipments are excluded. China—in view of the precipitous 
Including Government-sponsored cargoes decline in the foreign exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion of the Chinese 
* Revised trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the actual rates at 
102.8 Countries not included in total are marked with an asterisk. which business was done. /long Kong—converted at HK$1=US$0.251875, the par value 
of * For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject innounced by the International Monetary Fund on Dee. 18, 1946. India—fiscal year 
wavs to revision. Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar vear; however, ended Mar. 31, 1946. OCEANIA: Australia—fiseal year ended June 30, 1946. 
452.1 because of later corrections. and other adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the 
Electric-Sign Prospects Much Brighter in Port-au-Prince 
A movement to encourage the instal- eliminate the Federal tax on this equip- With most of the stores interested in 
lation of illuminated signs in all stores ment when installed. These signs for- the program, considerable expenditures 
and to maintain lighted show windows merly were subject to import duties, and tor necessary materials are expected in 
is under way in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. in addition proprietors were subject to a the near future. A Cuban firm special- 
A bill has been under consideration to tax of $10 per square meter of electric izing in electric signs is reported to be 
permit the importation of this equip- sign. Assurance of reduced electricity considering the establishment of a 
ment without payment of duties and to rates for the signs also has been received. branch factory in Port-au-Prince. 
ail peeenenataiea 
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Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in 
leading commodities. Three types of ex- 
ports cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with individual countries and areas in 1947; 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Cash-purchase exports include private 
commercial trade; goods purchased and 
shipped by foreign government missions; 
shipments to United States Government 
agencies abroad, including certain raw ma- 














terials transferred to Japan and Germany for 
local processing; and relief or charitable sup- 
plies shipped by the Red Cross and other 
private agencies, referred to as “private relief 
shipments.” Lend-lease figures represent 
largely merchandise on order as of VJ-day, 
which recipient nations arranged to finance. 

The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 
statistics. 

Exports generally show country of ulti- 
mate destination; if this was not known, 
country of consignment. Prewar boundaries 
of the liberated countries serve for statistical 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 





1947 1946 1947 
Item 
Novem- | Novem- Decem- January May June July 
ber er er ; 
VALVE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol__ 1, 137, 934 986, 301 (1,096, 700 1,113,708 | 1,421,104 1,241,175 1,162,198 1, 
Cash-purchas¢ do 1, 136, 285 926,169 1,034,421 1,049,199 (1,361,027 1,201,102 1,135, 619 
Lend-lease. do 368 8, 55 6, 199 8, 357 8, 774 276 1, 246 
UNRRA do 1, 281 51, 575 56, OSD 56, 152 5, 271 89, 797 25, 328 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol__ 1, 126, 382 967,476 1,083,618 1,093,698 1,407,718 1, 227,744 1,150,445 1 
Cash-purchase 2 do 1, 124, 733 914, 136 1,021,907 1,033,339 1,347,696 1,188,022 1,123,871 1, 
Lend-lease do 368 8, 557 6, 199 8, 357 77 27 1, 246 
UNRRA do 1, 281 44,783 55, 512 52, 002 M6, 248 +, 44 25, 328 
General imports do 454, 924 477, 954 529, 312 530, 854 473, 873 163, O78 449, 610 
Imports for consumption do 449, 054 466, 780 491,030 | 535, 558 455, 745 169, 673 144, 525 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Value 1936-38— 100 462 397 44 449 578 ‘4 472 
Quantity do 233 232 255 251 303 m4 247 
Unit value do 198 171 174 179 191 191 191 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 219 227 239 2H] 222 229 217 
Quantity do 102 123 126 135 106 108 103 
Unit value do 214 186 189 193 211 212 211 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AI 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 176, 158 152, 752 146), 267 203, 440 187, 004 1, O48 
American Republics, total do 313, 546 MM}, 207 292, 823 9, 453 i105, 421 302, GOA 
Mexico do 5O, 657 57, 554 51,011 ¥), G19 41}, S67 51. 400 
Central American Republics. _do 27, 948 24, 425 26, 501 25, 467 21, 746 25, O48 
Cuba do 51, 383 38, 143 39, 434 42, 72 41, 570 32, 740 
Argentina do 58, 109 37, S50 1, 976 71, 422 7, 761 687 
Boliva 1, 965 3, 932 2, 885 2, 17 O90 2, 061 
Brazil do 45, 553 51, 138 92, R35 68, 532 ), OB: WO), 127 
Chile do 6, S18 11, 672 11, 796 12, 387 11, 322 10, 487 
Colombia do 18, 297 21, 123 21, 266 23, 467 17, 133 17, 374 
Peru do 5, 593 11,179 8, 419 7, 568 5, 300 7, 589 
Uruguay do 2, 395 7. 124 7. 592 & 200 & O68 6, 502 
Venezuela do 34,474 31, 250 27, 676 1, O95 430 4, 047 
Curacao do 4,753 4, 643 4, 60) 4, 405 4, 616 4, 236 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. of dol 62, 704 102, 586 74, 035 111, 656 4, 497 19, 784 95, 232 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S.R. 
thous. of dol 304, 875 279, 724 284, 54 317, 948 412, 404 322, 20) S08, STS 
Cash-purchase do 304,477 | 231,958 237, 961 26, 272 74, 583 07,422 | 303, 426 
Lend-lease do 59 6, 553 3, 230 6, GOS 3, 635 163 1, 168 
UNRRA do 339 41,213 43, 37: 44, 67 34, 27¢ 14, 665 4, 284 
Belgium 2 do 57, 123 30, 153 26, 167 28, 289 45, 272 42, 589 44, 330 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 663 7, 540 5, 991 7, 639 6, 404 4,776 2, O80 
UNRRA do 15 3, 055 1, 959 3. 780 2, 321 761 68 
Denmark ? do 3, 126 4,054 5, 653 4, 14 7, Wl 7, 500 5, S28 
Finland 2 do 5, 003 4, 624 3, 073 ? ORO) & 339 6, 633 4,912 
France !3 do 57, 780 67, 492 54, 669 70, 761 88, 116 75, 102 65, OF 
Germany * do 7, 069 11, 689 10, 943 12,615 18, 343 12, 249 16, 395 
Greece ! do 11, 345 8, 384 11, 891 13, 243 7, 897 8, 107 9.013 
UNRRA do 35 4,329 6, 440 3, SA 2, 532 4, 734 18] 
Italy ! do 40, 660 31, 056 31, 846 40), 507 47, 009 50, 520 26, 420 
UNRRA do 66 14, 503 13, 432 15, 097 4, 165 2, 917 1,13 
Netherlands 2 3 39, 630 27, 142 34, 502 27, 438 55, 427 24, 514 26, 226 
Norway do 8, 553 9, 32 10, 882 13, 977 10, 837 12, 445 11, 197 
Poland and Danzig ! do 8, 019 5, 856 5, 102 10, 633 17, 434 7, 393 6, 672 
UNRRA do 8S 4,195 4, 358 8, 363 8, 764 2, 032 448 
Portugal do 6, 696 4, 504 7, 040 6, 912 8, 636 7, 744 8, 109 
Spain do 1, 784 2. 083 1, 603 > R65 3, 655 2, 361 3,151 
Sweden do 21, 526 22, 832 36, 429 31, 978 49, 857 37, 058 33, 053 
U.S.S.R do 10, 384 16, 039 14, 208 24, 671 27, 116 7, 140 15, 742 
Lend-lease do 53 4, 437 1, 949 4,724 3, 633 148 1, 168 
UNRRA do 67 5, 149 6, 276 », 934 10,114 1, 255 701 


See footnotes at end of table. 


purposes. Goods consigned to the Armeq 
Forces or other representatives of the Allies 
stationed in a foreign country are included gs 
a part of exports to that country, 

Import figures cover foreign Merchandise 
received in the United States Customs are, 
General imports represent merchandise en. 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer. 
chandising or consumption channels 
commodities entered into bonded Customs 
warehouse for storage. Imports for con. 
sumption are merchandise entered immedi. 
ately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus withdrawals 
from bonded customs warehouse for con- 
sumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the countr 
in which the products were mined, grow 
manufactured. 


plus 


y 
N, or 











Janvary-November 
1936-38 
ll-month 
August “~* — October VOTES 1946 1947 
152, 180 1,112,354 1, 234, S54 92, 719, 321 8, 642, 782 1 440, &R) 
149, 351 1,110, 709 1, 233, 579 92, 719, 321 (38, 252 12, 940, agg 
5S SLA 124 46, 702 22. 54s 

2, 771 S30 851 957, 828 384, 334 
141, 781 1,101,309 1, 217, 624 92, GS1, 272) 8, 418, 896 13, 180, 84 
138,952 1, 099, 664 1, 216, 349 92. 681, 272 6, 8K45, 133 12, 780. 707 

AS SIS 124 HGS, 646 ‘ 
2 771 SO) SSI SUS, 117 : : 
400, 319 $81,110 491, 497 F2, 281,488 4,379,371 | 5, 138 59 
404, 732 180), 309 504, 733 92, 256,056 4, 301, 1 ORS, 257 
16S 452 uM) 100 4 4m 
os P33 ond 100 199 2% 
107 104 1u 1) 15S lw 
a7 234 246 100) 191 2 
4 110 118 1) 112 108 
210 212 200 100 171 ay 

E As 

170. 520 172, 644 198, 557 415,932 1, 288,931 , 1,920,049 

100. OS Bes 1) 42 611 $44, 224 1, 793, 638 », 512. Ae 

44,713 42, 702 52, S87 75, 62. 447, 135 567, Of 
20, 092 20, 259 30, Hid 42, 502 112, 198 293, 157 
3 949 Im OTS 18, 480) 72, 116 233, O66 445, 4 
74, 42s 64. 990 50, 315 2. HSS 155, 200 6123, 615 

2,018 2, 301 2, 238 i 2 17, 799 2H, 624 
15. 204 40. 258 52. SSN 54.879 | 205, 250 588, 372 
10, 584 & 519 11, 19, 657 65, 554 114, 045 
14. 190 12. 27 17. 934 32, 934 Ow, Gi4 108, 36 

7. 440 &. O77 7. 837 15. O70 52.156 85, SOT 

Q 195 O74 9 532 & 184 40, 734 72, 139 
31, 364 7,0 57, 21 180, 272 386, 540 

4 558 722 a” 27, S41 20, 908 63, 42 
95, 70 SO. TSU 4.513 $57, 567 781. 504 1, OM, 74 
313, 181 M4. 323 100. G60 666, 061 2.924, 206 3, 692, 462 
312, 592 03, 341 309, SSS 666, 061 1,645,545 3, 419, 58 

2 720 2 453, 247 19, 887 

Re RA 110 &2. wid 253 195 
45, 377 14.551 61. 720 70, 620 252, 932 489, 714 
y BOF 2 04 2 493 13, 574 100, 705 47, 573 
54 7 10 83, O04 14, 480 
O62 5 AT4 6, 330 16, 577 $2, 424 73, 613 

5, 571 6, 137 1,348 9, 691 28, 143 A, We 
6, S41 64, 545 5S, 248 10. 5 657, 332 761, 25 
13, 543 8, 434 12,977 | 102, 498 71,308 | 140,095 
17, 466 14, 292 9, O48 6, 127 130, 954 151, 835 

2: 61 104, 330 28, 691 
20, 965 38, Q5N 6, TOO 59, 312 s38, 786 459, 374 
55 13 27 175, 961 83, 245 
29,036 | 27,327 1,460] 74,404 187,186 | 346, 658 

18, 714 12, 484 7, 216 18, 403 67,919 | 139, 29 

$362 7 WO 4 793 21, 780 178, 024 97, 688 

242 163 22 161,805 | 43,127 

9, 630 5. 976 5. 046 10. 560 42, 900 85, 135 

1, 384 2, 069 2, 096 12, 166 41,079 30, 312 
37, 070 $6, 773 27, OOS 52, 481 169, 807 379, 504 

4 O51 3, 032 9, 158 44,616 | 343,718 133, 587 

14 141 150,176 | 16,274 
mn 25 135, 469 32, 04 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
































1947 1946 | 1947 January-November 
— - — eee = ___] 1936-38 % 
Item - . D 1l-month 
Novem- | Novem- ecem- 1 ress : . Septem- average . - 
a hep ber her | January May June July August tor October J ®Verage 1946 1947 
Allies as - al = 
dag Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS~— Con [ 
Evrore-—Continued 
in Continental Europe, incl. U. 8S. 8. R. 
area, Continued. se 7 7 io sas 
en. Yugoslavia thous. of dol 696 5, 801 6, 129 3, 329 4, 899 2, 435 l, 483 1, 490 103 1, 240 2, 189 120, 484 31, 087 
mer UNRRA . do 66 5, 408 5, 964 2, 837 3, 513 2, 134 1, 157 119 18 20 115, 727 23° 944 
J" Other Central and Southeastern 
Plus Europe 15 thous of dol 5, 967 5 895 6, 203 4, OT 7, 773 2, 469 14, 209 11, 399 11, 151 10, 020 11, 836 54, 315 94, 873 
tte UNRRA do 2 3, 971 4, 804 2, 632 2, 669 700 559 33 38 5 42, 921 22, 641 
con. ASIA AND OCEANIA 
edi. Western Asia * thous. of dol 28, SRS 14, 031 17, 814 29, 289 28, O82 25, 959 22, 405 25, 652 30, 132 29, 238 | 113, 581 276, 417 
2 or Far East . do 152, 441 108, O41 142, 907 190, 216 195, 978 169, 806 142, 138 134, 606 151, 581 510, 807 |1, 137,398 | 1,778, 784 
Wal Cash purchase ‘ do 151, 516 97, 524 | 130, 837 168,313 | 170,905 | 148,729 | 139,959 | 134,142 | 150,840 | 510,807 | 961,608 | 1, 645, 523 
s Lend-lease do 171 617 68 27 42 oF 44, 873 766 
COn- UNRRA do 925 10, 346 11, 453 21, 835 25, 046 21, 035 2,179 404 741 130, 917 132, 495 
China do 15, 450 35, 809 35, 694 41, 359 55, 573 39, 349 19, 678 12, O85 11, 947 40,106 | 410,610 334, 372 
Cash-purchase do 14, 525 20, O72 24, 105 21, 568 32, 368 20, 578 17, 924 11, 630 11, 211 40,106 | 258, 995 209, 578 
htry Lend-lease do a3 07 509 ae : 25, 272 509 
1, Or UNRRA do 925 6, 644 30 | 11,080 19, 791 23, 205 18, 771 1, 754 435 736 126, 343 124, 285 
India and Dependencies 4 do 26, O76 15, 428 3! | 26, S87 41, 160 55, 811 28, 166 24, 536 29,100 | 31,732 32, 483 152, 630 371, 206 
Japan... do 14, YR2 12, 416 36: 3, 627 2, 063 | 230 424 480 10, 403 7,150 | 223,839 | 95, 510 | 45, 551 
Netherlands Indies do 8, 728 3, 311 it 11, 807 16,814 9, 302 8, 103 6, 236 | 4, 831 5, 478 20, 262 65, 275 | 97, 773 
Republic of Philippines ? do 40, 142 25, 401 58, 636 30, 200 33, 066 29, 313 30, 094 32, 689 35, 905 41, 542 70,840 | 238,731 | 400,749 
Australia ? do 19, 699 6, 194 9, 112 16, 689 24, 328 20,657 | 26, 302 23, 800 19, 718 21, 278 61, 413 74,458 | 214,419 
nher New Zealand do 8, 222 S66 3, 272 3, 503 5, 038 2, 301 10, 804 6, 793 7,191 8, 839 20, 427 24,715 | 72, 209 
AFRICA | 
Algeria 3 thous. of dol 4, 229 3, 724 3, 3, 856 3, 838 5, 462 2, 2 2, 920 9, 271 2, 156 57, 373 | 45, 423 
{7 Egypt do 4,718 3, 261 2, 3, 857 6, 765 6, 473 5, 284 5, 383 3, 935 11, 330 32, 372 56, 600 
French Morocco do ’, 939 1, 554 Ba 2, 065 4, 331 2, 565 2, 800 2, 185 2, 592 3,174 3, 399 30, 078 33, 249 
Union of South Africa do 34, 219 34, 358 23, 282 29, 312 41, 763 36, 437 34, 698 36, 789 29, 911 35, 828 69, 927 204, 132 381, 334 
British Empire and Egypt 7 do 379, 441 342,809 | 328,735 | 369,445 | 474,810 | 456,367 | 414,027 | 412.994 | 400,120 | 445,625 Ii. 150, 754 |2, 748, 149 | 4, 505, 594 
GENERAL IMPORTS “ts i la et 
, SS] WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
~ Canada thous. of dol 91, 802 M4, 331 90, 374 | 79, 475 85, 341 2, 644 86, 762 84, 866 97, 317 105, 305 316, 041 792, 903 977, 671 
1 4 American Republics, total do 165, 653 159, 776 185, 610 183, 791 176, 330 164, 89Y 168, 321 158, 670 174, 375 183, 365 497, 189 |1, 574,144 | 1, 936, 359 
' lexico © do ; 15, 732 14, US4 23, 441 25, 059 17, 466 21, 582 18, 309 16, 749 29, 226 19, 231 48, 301 209, 204 230, 266 
Central American Republics, total, | 
» om thous, of dol 7,171 4, 228 7,172 11, 183 10, 061 9, 252 8, 487 5, 884 7, 546 5, 204 29, 546 71, 506 107, 665 
, 48 Cuba do 36, S87 29, 276 36, 168 : 44, 586 50, 848 53, 706 45, 133 32, 318 37,636 | 116,479 | 286, 896 466, 795 
ae Argentina do 12, 72 23, O1F 26, 658 A 18,839 | 15,313 10, 691 5, 817 7, 239 11, 453 75, 020 167,605 | 137,417 
~ Brazil do 39, 553 37, 7% 37, 277 51, 482 26, 763 16, 970 31, 154 28, 229 46,705 | 46,718 97, 955 370,718 | 396,995 
a Chile do 10, 483 6,719 8, 770 4, 747 14, 120 11, 160 10, 888 11, 602 9, O76 11, 243 30, 778 75, 111 108, 244 
v7 Colombia do 17, 615 16, 550 20, 142 18, 176 14, 477 12, 785 9, 917 13, 759 14, 694 23, 320 44, 253 136, 396 181, 867 
Peru do 3, 845 2,418 5, 330 3, 016 4, 104 3, 986 2, 405 2, 900 2, 289 3, 383 11, 726 30, 577 | 35, 446 
Uruguay do 1, 933 2, 661 2,013 3, 075 4, 652 2, 035 2, 309 4, 263 3, 759 4, 853 9, 405 46, 171 33, 431 
Venezuela do 12, 84 9, 973 10, 523 14, 201 14, 134 12, 764 13, 289 13, 850 15, 657 14, 596 21,098 | 109,077 154, 860 
49 Curacao do 6, 635 $, 601 4, 168 5, 684 7, 534 4, 833 5, 976 5, 122 3, 963 6, 072 16, 830 41, 965 65, 203 
250 EUROPE 
" United Kingdom thous. of dol 15, 470 18, 476 14, 224 16, 928 16, 824 19, 044 18, 624 17, 128 15, 684 18, 426 159, 291 142, 190 186, 397 
“ Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. S. R 
10R thous. of dol 51, 108 57, 262 74, O91 58, YS2 41, 335 50, 030 52, 7 46, 524 60, 841 60,076 | 487,509 | 561,724 | 548, 091 
“- Belgium do 4, 746 6, 225 5, 343 3 4, 253 4, 065 3, ! 3, 434 6, 775 7, 099 53, 669 71, 963 52, 823 
aed Czechoslovak ia do 1, 825 2, 636 2, 523 3 1, 639 1, 036 1,7 1, 265 1, 254 2, 097 26, 543 16, 636 20, 476 
France do 4,515 7,372 &, 610 6, 167 3, 856 3, 287 3, 2, 807 3, 408 3, 524 59, 554 53, 868 44, 080 
Italy do 3, 907 9, 544 8, 004 5, 392 2, 673 2, 949 2, 2, 188 3, 040 4, 958 39, 644 60, 653 | 37, 686 
Netherlands do 1, 862 2, 448 1, 633 1, 504 1, 688 S5Y 1, 195 2, 013 6, 512 3, 259 41, 162 21, 273 24, 512 
Norway do 2,102 1, 266 1,412 1, 678 1, 539 1, 435 1,475 785 1, 861 5, 327 19, 327 11,819 21, 333 
Portugal do 2, 183 2, 440 2, 343 2, 352 1, 383 863 1, 028 912 1, 530 1, 76: 6, 028 20, 895 18, 221 
Spain do OST 3, 470 3, 446 3, 004 2, 338 1, 784 2, O80 1, 107 2, 046 1, 12, 683 44, 864 23, 938 
04g Sweden do 733 2, 505 3, ONT 7, 134 6. 755 9, 709 10, 239 15, 067 7, 954 7, 46, 431 44, 035 84, 513 
ay Switzerland do , 379 8, 875 10, 701 7, 205 6, 410 6, 691 7, 186 4, 645 6, 747 7, 21, 57 87, 778 75, 367 
On he s x ; do 5.101 1, 809 15, 044 9, 006 4, 466 10, 475 9, 956 2, 508 13, 994 7, 835 23, 012 84, 542 71, 916 
187 Other ‘entra ane Southeastern 
04 Europe * thous. of dol 1, 800 5, 171 8, 456 5, 451 1, 143 1, 429 1, 707 1, 398 1, 805 2, 168 45, 914 26, 430 27, 183 
a ASIA AND OCEANIA 
— Western Asia, total thous. of dol 0, 963 19, 118 22, 650 17, 798 7, 901 5, 528 3, 699 2, 416 4, 139 14,115 28, 281 161, 831 94, 726 
(43 : Purkey do 2,172 5, 6388 &, O45 8, 761 4,191 2, 672 872 359 1, 675 10, 036 14,245 | 59,376 50, 773 
44 Far East, total do 82, 799 100, 605 109, 879 132, 518 112, 928 95, 172 92, 055 54, 382 73, 740 74, 298 694, 342 770, 073 989, 863 
wr British Malaya do 15, 804 19, 093 15, 347 47, 246 43, 212 23, 662 23, 955 14, 212 16, 407 15, 809 111, 391 258, 706 
139 Ceylon do §, 311 2, 628 2, 506 2, 170 1, 550 2, 072 1,172 867 2, 855 3, 575 29, 369 25, 894 
+4) China do 8, 434 5, 183 11, 593 15, 572 11, 917 13, 731 7, 556 3, 083 5, 390 6, 634 81, 109 101, 697 
2 India and De pendencies do 18, 784 27, 618 24, 044 27, 581 13, 234 22, 959 29, 157 13, 759 24, 811 21, 578 68, 706 212, 720 232, 629 
Japan do 2, 524 10, 626 19, 211 8, 445 S04 1,119 4, 657 2, 479 1, 444 4,049 | 153, 604 64, 219 30, 871 
Netherlands Indies do 1, 572 5, 660 8, 044 4,545 2, 584 1, 100 739 3, 106 1, 365 3, 474 77, 539 25, 879 31, 55 
749 Philippines, Republic of do 15, 130 5, 891 11, 195 10, 965 17, 896 14, 178 8, 503 9, 055 | 10, 038 12, 593 98, 384 28, 335 141, 051 
Australia do 9, 342 11, 822 7, 724 14, 142 15, 206 12, 058 7,079 5, 341 5, 781 3, 670 22, 990 137,753 } 113,879 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous of dol 3, 298 1,019 187 599 1,711 2, 838 2, 645 5, 579 6, 021 1, 969 18, 047 28, 100 
British West Africa do 2, 172 905 5, 063 12, 943 4,354 5, 177 1, 947 4, 758 : 2 19, 998 31, 829 64, 117 
Egypt do 106 7, O58 3, 312 1, 068 954 3, 961 1, 032 2, 637 , 835 8, 745 20, 358 27, 887 
Union of South Africa do 15, 003 10, 363 9, 064 &, 555 8, 207 5, 145 5, 603 7,114 12, 737 11,088 | 141,974 93, 833 
British Empire and Egypt 7 do 182, 649 193, 782 183,188 | 218, 847 198, 662 194, 156 187, 548 157,647 | 203,529 | 192,069 | 826,375 |1, 733, 000 | 2,077, 451 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
Cont —— = countries. thous. of dol 6, 751 7,917 7, 670 11, 472 9, 057 7, 337 7, 956 8, 763 9, 510 8, 855 100, 637 95, 911 
ontinental Europe, including U.S. 8. R 
, thous. of dol 6, 038 7,373 5,719 10, 420 7, 306 6, 594 7, 223 7, 295 8, 781 8, 276 87, 881 85, 166 
Czechoslovakia do 97 116 os 537 286 107 113 112 69 113 4, 542 2, 023 
France do 305 538 456 419 603 255 431 310 304 300 7,412 5, 453 
Germany do 2, 223 1, 350 1,315 3, 497 2,313 2, 092 1, 461 3, 280 4, 608 3, 626 9, 376 29, 093 
Greece do 185 796 184 563 279 312 371 193 155 277 7,177 3, 209 
Italy do 745 601 636 1, 226 238 1, 170 1, 275 644 288 605 8, 596 8, 682 
Poland and Danzig do 782 1, 122 723 1, 240 801 586 545 479 893 825 14, 934 8, 204 
}.8.8.R do 55 133 5G 743 430 129 98 86 36 134 10, 618 2, 068 
Yugoslavia do 61 357 95 61 165 60 14 366 22 348 3, 933 1, 666 
ler Central and Southeastern 
Chi Europe 5 thous. of dol 1, 236 1,612 1, 062 1, 335 1, 434 1, 304 1, 957 1, 286 1,013 1, 550 7, 977 17, 466 
m i ina do 138 121 173 35 24 111 46 87 86 51 4, 958 1, 023 
; ndia do 89 64 1, 190 133 87 2 21 4 7 25 2, 014 628 











See footnotes it end of table. 
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Item 


Economic CLASSES 


Crude materials. 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity... do 

Crude foodstuffs... 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity do 


Manufactured foodstuffs_._thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


Indexes: Value 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity do 


Finished manufactures ____ thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


Indexes: Value _- 
Quantity -- do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total_thous. of dol 


Meat products andj/thous. of Ib 


edible fats (thous. of dol 


Dairy products and eggs 


thous. of dol 

Wheat includingfthous. of bu 
wheat flour ...\thous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables_thous. of dol 


Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 


tured_. ithous. of dol 


Cotton, raw, exclud-fbales 


ing linters ithous. of dol 


Nonagricultural exports, total 


thous. of dol 

Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic thous. of dol 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 

Coal fthous. of short tons 


ithous. of dol 
Petroleum and products 


thous. of dol 
Iron and steel fthous. of long tons 


mill products_\thous. of dol 
Machinery , total 


Electrical do 
Metalworking do 
Other industrial do 
Agricultural do 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 


thous. of dol 


Chemicals and related products 


thous. of dol 


Economic CLASSES 


Crude materials ..thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value __ 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 

Crude foodstuffs___- ...thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity_--. do 

Manufactured foodstuffs. _thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 

Semimanufactures____ ..thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 

Finished manufactures thous. of dol 


Indexes: Value 
Quantity do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural imports, total_thous. of do 


Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 


Coffe fthous. of Ib 
, ithous. of do 
Cane sugar {thous. of lb 


< fit 
Crude rubber {thous. of Ib 


ithous. of do] 


Tobacco, unmanufac- {thous. of Ib 


tured {thous. of do] 
Wool, unmanufac- {thous. of Ib 
tured 'thous. of do] 

\ Ss f ) 

Raw silk fthous. of It 


ithous. of do] 


Nonagricultural imports, total 


thous. of dol 


Fish, including shellfish do 
Undressed furs _- do 
Paper and paper materials._...do 
Petroleum and products_. do 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set_.do 
Nonferrous ores and metals____do 


Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 


Includes private relief shipments as indicated in bottom section 


? Includes private relief shipments. 


Includes relatively small lend-lease shipments in 1947; 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan 
* Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities. 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


ho 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


thous. of dol 


1936-38 = 100 


ithous. of dol 





1947 


Novem- 
ber 


576 
220 
108 
992 


250 


, 821 


796 
348 
442 
325 
183 
320 
562 
pat) 


7, 901 
7,749 
7, 448 


095 
28, 791 
, 112 
, 794 


636 
SY1 
665 


262 


78, 482 


, 860 
5, 667 
4, 499 


7, 556 


, 374 


25 and Mar 


Novem- 





13. 440) 
4), S83 





the 
, 1947, 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS, 


1946 








70, 408 


551 
17, 992 
79, 340 


4, 200) 
28, 101 


LAS, 636 
200 


154 





4, Wi4 
5, 899 


10, 640 





larger 


Decem- 
ber 


16S 


942 


2, O64 


Hit) 


of table on p.9 


‘ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, 


6 Includes private relief shipments, 
bottom section of table on p. 9 


10 


mainly those for China 


India; 





:mounts 


issues of this revi 


May 





7Y, 516 
144, 692 
169, S57 


0,110 


USS, SZS 
41,805 
31, 40S 


59, GHS 
OY 
246, OY 
55, 06 


120 


(0S 


NIT, Ot 
S4s 


HH) 


is shown in 








June 


73, 589 
614 


932 


7.818 
2, 792 


STO 


119 
1a 


, 748 


741 


Hs 
(Wi4 


Us) 


British Empire 


i, 


inia, Bulgari 
xports of United States, 
for consumption 
Clean content pounds 


Imports 


1947 
July 
101, 347 
182 
91 
64, 977 
vos 
23 
125, 055 
su) 
10) 
151, 713 
35] 
Oi) 
707, 352 
93 
31S 
227, 051 
4 663 
13, 72 


W340 


ho. S46 

19) 
tH), WN 
201, 198 


14, 45s 


17, Ou 











include I 
atvia, Lithuan 
1, and Greece 

















January-N 
ary Ove 
1936-38 Verber 
Il-month - 
average 
October . ( 
“ 1046 1947 
139, 204 613, 5031, 280,31] 1, 455 949 
250 100 209)” wa 
11s 1O0 126 ~~ 
68, O70 125, 774 57Y, S68 > : 
601 100 46] “89, 58] 
217 100 212 - 
793 5 i 373. 765 ant 
131, 793 154, 506 (1, 373, 768 1, 407, 819 
USS 100 SAY 41) 
2 100 498 ~ 
ane we se - , 6 
150, 711 $75, 530 790, 131 1, 600, 239 
349 100 166 one 
199 100 127 pow 
7,156 [1, 311, 948 4, 394, 820 | 7. gor - 
610 100 335 "64 
32 LOO 217 330 
HY 713,317 2,819,053 | 9 Qe ao 
re AS, S17 |, STS, 068 | 2a 
: l Zit 1 y 1, 433, 019 716, 
*, 193 14, 710 415, O61 214, 253 
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SUAS] 
$12, 247 
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4,721 A) 
wi) O44 
WO, 4560 TL, Gos, 04 YY, 843/10, 255 4 
1, 142 2 42 1, O4 193, 006 
110, 713 74, SUS 627,412 1224 
700 10, 857 $5, 036 72. 434 
M47 51, 55; 282, 486 576, O15 
yu tH] 1). USS WY, 33 
4, 87 41, }2s 7 
me 182.17 OF, yoo 
4G. 484 97,452 1,213,310 | 2 
51. 024 q 4 23, 702 
THO H4. 80 1, 155 
USAT 0 SS HOS, 108 l. 
+ 35s my iD 139. 766 
ms 4 Wh, V2 57 1, 013, 7% 
16}, 3st 143,002 | 716,473 
10 ‘1 Huns MIs 1, 503. 35 
at 221 ay 
14] “ ~s | 
‘ 2 2 23. O51 NO], (5s 
Mw) 239 4) 
“ " * 
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"y ; s UY I,s, SOY 
Ot 0 j 6, 226 1, 427,300 
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(\. 34 a Us s] y 7, 2M 
120) 42, 2 6l4 ( 77, See 
§ 9 o4 2 6] 197, R 
Lt 2 OT 10, 939 2 
{ y “ ~ ‘ SHU 4 7 
11 20 9 254.862 2, 599,! i 
10, 404 We, DOU 82,549 73, 619 
(wit) GO H75 207, 473 109, 67 
60. 638 Hy? 67 77 784 592, 79 
4) 10! ts UND 14, 687 221, 
SNOT) 21, 263 1, 437 48, 2 
10. 840) 143.0 2G, OOF 401, 9 
14 i O1S 2,78 WS 
Bahreit 
Hungar Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
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Five New Trade 
Inquiries from Germany 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany, the Department 
of Commerce reminds readers that fur- 
ther information concerning them can- 
not be provided, and that current World 
Trade Directory Reports are not avail- 
able nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in Ger- 
many, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Georg Pedersen, Hans Chade- 
weg 17, (24a) Hamburg-Fuhlsbuttel, wishes 
to import into Germany dried and salted 
skins for the leather and shoe industry, and 
cotton, wool, and silk; also desires to export 
to the United States tertiles and shoes; ma- 
chinery for paper, wood, shoe, leather, and 
textile industries; typewriters and calculat- 
ing machines; laboratory glassware; spare 
parts for DKW cars; and chemicals, such as 
potash, glauber salt, fireproof clay and cha- 
motte, liquid chlor, and celluloid 

Germany—Schafer & Co. (manufacturer), 
Postschliesfach 18, Dresden - Dolzschen, 
wishes to export waz flowers for wreaths and 
spray flowers for home decoration, 

Germany—Wilhelm R. Schroeder, Ferdi- 
nandstrasse 55 57 IV, Postchliesfach 1573, 
Hamburg 11, wishes to act as agent or repre- 
sentative in Germany for United States 
manufacturers and exporters. 

Germany Theodor Weber (importer 
wholesaler), desires to import into Germany 
foodstuffs, such as bacon, butter, cocoa, cof- 
fee, tea, dried fruits, canned fish, fresh and 
canned fruits, legumes, canned meat, nuts, 
oil, raisins, rice, spices, sugar 

Germany—F. C Zupke G. m. b. H., 13 
Herder Strasse, Berlin - Charlottenburg, 
Wishes to act as agent or representative for 
American manufacturers, exporters, or im- 
porters, interested in trading with Germany 


Italian Chamber of Commerce 
Official Visits U. S. 


The president of the Turin (Piedmont) 
Branch of the American Chamber of 
Commerce for Italy, Dr. Ferdinand Sala- 
mon, is visiting the United States on a 
threefold mission. His objectives are 


January 31, 1948 


(1) to obtain agencies for the sale in 
Italy of American electrical appliances, 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals and toys, and 
publications, including books and first- 
rate periodicals; (2) to investigate the 
market for Italian antique artistic wares 
which are permitted for export; and (3) 
as a tourist, to obtain first-hand knowl- 
edge and ideas which can be applied in 
the rehabilitation of Piedmont. 

According to Dr. Salamon’s present 
itinerary, he will spend some time in New 
York City and Washington. United 
States firms interested in contacting him 
may do so through the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 615 H St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


_ggunelnres 


, WORLD TRADE LEADS 
sie 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Wanted: U. S. Market 


for Religious Jewelry 


A United States market for handicraft 
articles produced in the region of Au- 
vergne is sought by a group of French 
industrialists—Groupement des Expor- 
tateurs d’Auvergne. Chief among the 
products offered for export are rosaries 
made of aluminum, copper, silvered 
metal, silver, or gold, and containing 
beads of wood, bone, coco, porcelain, 
glass, mother-of-pearl, coral, or semi- 
precious stones. Other religious jewelry 
and ornaments, such as medals, crosses, 
plaquettes and holy-water basins, 
brooches, and rings, are also available. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Metals and Related Products: 24, 27. 
Papain: 2. 

Powder Metallurgy Processes: 7. 
Prefabricated Houses: 22. 

Precious Gems: 8. 


Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 9. 
Briar Wood: 17 

Business Services: 3. 

Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 15, 29, 30. 
Clothing and Accessories; 10. 


Coal: 26. Pumps; 4. 
Contracts: 23. Rubber Products: 9. 
Dentistry: 5. Skis: 20. 


Excavating Equipment: 4. 
Foodstuffs: 11, 12, 16, 21. 
General Merchandise: 6. 
Leather Goods: 19. 
Lubricating Oils: 31. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—2. 
Industrial—1, 18, 25, 28, 29, 32, 33. 


Sponges: 14. 

Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
ments: 1, 4, 5. 

Textiles: 1. 

Time Clocks: 34. 

Toilet Preparations: 30 

Toys: 13. 

Wines: 12. 
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The Department of Commerce has one 
set of sample rosaries and price list which 
will be loaned on request to interested 
importers and buyers. Inquiries for this 
material should be directed to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is understood that export of prod- 
ucts of small manufacturers in the area 
is also being promoted by the group. 
Among these commodities are cutlery 
and surgical instruments, textile goods 
(both hand- and machine-made), liq- 
uors, fruits, plant extracts, medicinal 
plants, and a variety of miscellaneous 
items, including umbrellas, articles of 
horn, silver rings, and briar-root pipes. 

Complete details, prices, and samples 
on all commodities offered for export are 
available from Groupement des Exporta- 
teurs d’Auvergne, 4 Boulevard Trudaine, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome, 
France. A World Trade Directory Re- 
port on this organization is being pre- 
pared. 


Province of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
To Buy Power Equipment 


Manufacturers and suppliers of equip- 
ment for the generation and transmis- 
sion of electric power may be interested 
in the following information recently re- 
ceived from Buenos Aires, Argentina: 

The Department of Electricity and 
Mechanics of the Province of Buenos 
Aires is in the market for electric gen- 
erating equipment, turbo-generators, 
and other electric equipment required 
for large-scale installation of electric 
power plants and transmission lines. 

Expenditures up to US$75,000,000 have 
been authorized by the Government for 
this electrification program, which Calls 
for construction of small and large ther- 
mal electric power plants, some small 
hydroelectric plants, high- and low-ten- 
sion lines, and enlargement and mod- 
ernization of some existing equipment. 

It is understood that work will be 
started as soon as the necessary equip- 
ment can be obtained. 

Complete details on this trade oppor- 
tunity are available from Manuel Fer- 
nandez Bru, Director de Electricidad y 
Mecanica, Calle 53 No. 490, La Plata, 
Argentina. 


Bids Invited To Print 
Stamps for Bolivia 


United States printing establishments 
are invited to bid on printing two issues 
of postage stamps for the Bolivian Min- 
istry of Communications, according to 
information just received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

One issue is dedicated to National Ath- 
letics, the other to the Fourth Centen- 
nial Celebration of the Founding of La 
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Paz. The former calls for 8,520,000 units, 
in 14 types and in different colors and 
motives, as well as for 64,000 blocks of 
stamps of the same type; the latter calls 
for 18,500,000 units, in 20 types and in 
different colors and motives, as well as 
for 64,000 blocks of stamps of the same 
type. Printing is to be by means of 
steel plates, rather than the lithographic 
process. 

Prices should be quoted by thousands 
of stamps and by thousands of blocks, 
as well as by impression of a single color 
and of two colors in sizes 24 x 2 centi- 
meters and 3.8 x 2.2 centimeters. 

Bids, which should indicate maximum 
time required for delivery, are to be 
sealed and carry a guaranty of 50 per- 
cent of the amount of the bid. 

Complete details, including drawings 
and cuts, are available from the Direc- 
cién General de Correos, La Paz, Boli- 
via. 

Although the original call for bids 
specified the closing date for bidding 
as 4 p. m., January 30, the American 
Embassy in La Paz advises that the 
Minister of Communications intends to 
extend the period to permit foreign firms 
to participate. Accordingly, it is sug- 
gested that interested United States 
firms submit bids as promptly as possible 
to the Oficialia Mayor de Comunica- 
ciones, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Siam Interested in 


Mobile X-Ray Units 


Information on the availability of a 
complete mobile X-ray unit using small 
film, together with price and detailed 
description, is sought by the Siamese 
Ministry of Public Health, according to 
the American Embassy in Bangkok. 

The purchase of this equipment is be- 
ing considered for a program of mass 
roentgenology among university and 
high-school students, teachers, officials, 
and other groups in an effort to combat 
the rapid spread of tuberculosis in Siam. 

It is contemplated to purchase only one 
unit at first, for demonstration purposes. 
The degree of response with which the 
program is received will determine 
whether Siamese Government funds will 
be allocated for additional units. 

American manufacturers and suppliers 
in a position to furnish this urgently de- 
sired equipment are asked to communi- 
cate with Dr. E. C. Cort, Head of 
McCommick Hospital, Chiengmai, North- 
ern Siam. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand’s Substations 


Bids for additional equipment for its 
substation project are now being invited 
by the New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department. (‘See earlier announce- 
ments concerning this project in FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 26, Augus 
August 16, September 13, October IL 
November 8, November 15, December ¢ 


and December 27, 1947.) Present re 
quirements are as follows: 
1. 11 Kv. switch gear for Stoke Substation 


Contract No. 73. Bids close March 30, 194g 
2. 11 kv. switch gear for Ongarue Substy. 
tion. Contract No. 74. Bids close March % 
1948. 
3. Galvanized steel] transmission towers for 
Bunnythorpe-Haywards 220 kv. line. 
tract No. 75. Bids close March 23, 1948. 

4. 11 kv. control and relay board for Stoke 
Substation. Contract No. 76. Bids Close 
March 23, 1948. 

5. 11 kv. control and relay board for On- 
garue Substation. Contract No. 77. Bids 
close March 23, 1948. 

6. E. H. T. control boards for Stoke ang 
Upper Takaka Substations. Contract No, % 
Bids close April 6, 1948. 

7. E. H. T. control boards for Invercargil) 
Substation. Contract No. 79. Bids clog 
April 6, 1948. 

8. 20-ton electric crane for Mangamajir 
Substation. Contract No. 80. Bids clog 
April 27, 1948. 


Con. 


Copies of plans and specifications may 
be obtained from the office of the Ney 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K g¢ 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Sale of German-Owned 
Assets in Italy 


American firms interested in invest. 
ments abroad soon will be given an op. 
portunity to bid on certain German prop. 
erties in Italy, according to a report from 
the U.S. Embassy in Rome. These prop. 
erties, owned or controlled by German 
nationals, are scheduled to be liquidated 
and sold under the terms of the Memo- 
randum of Understanding of August 14 
1947, between the Italian Government 
and the Governments of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France. 

Invitation to bid on specific properties 
will be announced from time to time in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, as appraisals 
of the businesses involved are completed. 
Bids may be offered in any currency. 
American firms may wish to consider the 
desirability of dollar bids. 

A preliminary list of the properties to 
be offered includes plants for the mant- 
facture of light bulbs, dyestuffs, elec- 
trodes, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
paints, and other basic commodities. It 
is expected that more than 200 firms 
eventually will be liquidated and sold. 

All sales will be handled by the Agency 
of the Itaian Government, the organiza- 
tion in Italy set up to administer the pro- 
gram. Additional details will be provided 
in subsequent announcements. 


French Flying Club in 

Market for Aircraft 
Quotations on American aircraft to be 

used in private flying schools in Central 


France and French Morocco are sought 
by Dr. Roux, of the Aero-Club de Vichy 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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in France. The type of plane desired is 

follows: Three- or four-seater, single 
nail built of wood or metal, high-wing, 
capable of quick take-off on small or 
mountain air fields, cruising speed ap- 
proximately 110 to 150 miles per hour. 

Approximate delivery date also should 


be specified. 
Communications in connection with 


this inquiry should be addressed to Dr. 
Roux, Aero-Club de Vichy, 8 bis Avenue 
du President Wilson, Vichy (Allier), 


France. 
Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—E. M. Price and K. H. Price, 
representing E. Lucas & Co., 27 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, are interested in knitting 
and sewing machinery, and rayon and cotton 
yarns and fabrics; also, they seek technical in- 
formation on these goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 15, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 5months. U.S. address: c/o J. A. Ewing 
& MacDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New 
york, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, New York City, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Los Angeles. 

9. British East Africa- Z. M. Eustace, rep- 
resenting Exporters Syndicate Ltd. (im- 
porter/exporter), P. O. Box 37, Arusha, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, is interested in exporting 
papain to the United States and importing 
agricultural machinery into Tanganyika. 
Scheduled to arrive January 5, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U. S. address: c/o 
§. B. Penick & Co., 50 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Orlando, and Washington, D. C. 

3. England—P. B. A. Taylor, representing 
International Business Services, Ltd. (re- 
tailer of office and secretarial services), 14 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, London, S. W. 1, 
is interested in selling business services to 
United States businessmen traveling in Eng- 
land. Scheduled to arrive about February 
9, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o International 
House, 607 Gravier, New Orleans, La. Itin- 
erary: New York City and New Orleans. 

4. Netherlands — Anton Johan Bernard 
Eekels, representing Technisch Bureau Eekels 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 22 Jacob 
Marisplein, Amsterdam W., is interested in 
technical information concerning pumps, ez- 
cavating equipment, and related goods. 
Scheduled to arrive January 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Marlow Pumps, 80 Broad Street, New 
York 4,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, and Bucyrus and Marion (Ohio). 

5. Netherlands—Willem Pieter Stall and 
Lambertus Hindrikus Tholen, representing 
G. J. & D. Tholen (importer/wholesaler of 
dental supplies), 1 Jutphaaseweg, Utrecht, 
are interested in newest methods and prac- 
tices used by the dental profession. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 29, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Ritter Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Rochester, and Chicago. 

6. Syria—Hilal Abed, representing Société 
Intercontinentale d’Expansion Economique 
(importer /wholesaler and exporter), Youssef 
el-Azmeh Square, Damascus, is interested in 
purchasing general merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive during February, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Intercontinental Economic Expansion Corp., 
10 E. Forty-fourth Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago. 


Licensing Opportunities 


7. France—Société des Ateliers de Méca- 
nique et de Pyrotechnie, 65 rue de la Victoire, 


January 31, 1948 


Paris 9, is interested in obtaining patent 
rights or licensing arrangement for use of 
powder metallurgy processes. Firm states it 
is willing to enter into a financial arrange- 
ment for research with American firms 
specializing in this matter, and will supply 
machines and technicians. 


Import Opportunities 


8. Australia—B. M. Edwards (gem mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 422 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne, wishes to export 2,500 blue sap- 
phires, opals, and cut opal doublets each 
month. 

9. Belgium—-Manufacture Générale de 
Caoutchouc, C. Jenatzy-Leleux, S. A. (manu- 
facturer), 16, rue de la Scierie, Sclessin 
(Liege), offer for export good quality bicycle 
tires, tubes, and accessories; molded and 
manufactured articles such as tubes, mats, 
washers, sanitary articles; rwbber articles for 
shoes. 

10. Denmark—Asani-Silke(manufacturer) , 
Asanigaarden, Viborg, wish to export and seek 
an American agent for first-class ladies’ un- 
derwear (knit and rayon). Firm states it is 
in a position to export $20,000 to $40,000 
worth a month. Inspection may be made at 
factory, or samples may be sent to interested 
American firms. Firm would like to be in- 
formed of specifications, customary packing 
units, and U. S. standard grades. 

11. Denmark—Tage H. Landsperg (manu- 
facturer), 4-6 Degnemose Allé, Copenhagen, 
has available for export substantial quan- 
tities of first-class potato chips. 

12. England—London Istanbul Trading 
Corp., Ltd. (importer, exporter), Evelyn 
House, 62, Oxford Street, London, W. 1., wish 
to export and seek American agents for wines 
and dried fruits from Turkey. 

13. England—Patterson Edwards (Export), 
Ltd. (manufacturers and export merchants), 
19 Manor Park Parade, London, S. E. 13., offer 
to export and seek United States representa- 
tives for toy autos, doll carriages, wood- and 
metal-wheeled toys. A few catalogs of com- 
modities offered by foreign firm are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

14. Greece—Dem. Antonoglu Sons (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, indent agent), 
11 Hippocratous St., Athens, offer to sell 
sponges from Kyrinaiki. 

15. India—-Burnett (India), Ltd., Managing 
Agents: The Western India Trading Corp., 
P. O. Box 1934, Bombay 1, offer to export cas- 
tor oil in the following two grades: first 
pressing, bleached; second pressing, filtered 
and crude. 

16. Italy—-E. Gossweiller & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Via Giolitti 20, Turin, wish to export 
and desire American agent for first-quality 
candied fruit, Marrons glacees, and Torroni. 
Firm states it is in a position to export 70 
quintals each month. 

17. Italy—Unione Mercantile S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter), 37-5 Via XX Settembre, 
Genoa, is interested in exporting Italian briar 
wood to manufacturers of pipes. 

18. Norway—aA. M. Erichsen & Son, Ltd. A/S 
(manufacturer), Ski (near Oslo), wish to 
export and seek American agents for lacquer 
and paint-testing machines, compressive 
strength-testing machines, and load indi- 
cators. A few catalogs containing specifica- 
tions and price lists for each commodity are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Requests should specify cata- 
logs desired. 

19. Scotland—Scottish General Products, 
Ltd. (manufacturers), 37 Laidlaw Street, 
Glasgow, wish to export and desire United 
States representatives for high-grade leather 
goods. 


20. Sweden—Bréderna Sandstréms Skid- 
fabrik AB (manufacturer, exporter; also im- 
porter, wholesaler, and sales agent), 13 St. 
Paulsgatan, Stockholm, have available for 
export 5,000 pairs each month of highest 
quality skis made of birch and laminated 
hickory. Men’s skis in lengths measuring 6 
to 74% feet; women’s skis in lengths measur- 
ing 6 to 6% feet; children’s skis in lengths 
measuring 3 to 544 feet. Descriptive litera- 
ture and price lists concerning the skis 
offered are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Sweden —Nordfalsters Fiskeindustri 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, and sales 
agent), 7 Skogsmarksvagen, Stora Essingen, 
Stockholm, desire to export to the United 
States 100 metric tons each month of dry- 
salted cod fish (fresh fish fillets, white meat). 
Health certificate to accompany each ship- 
ment. The fish fillets will be delivered by 
Nordfalsters Fiskeindustri, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and the port of shipment will be 
Copenhagen, Denmark; or Stockholm or 
Goteborg, Sweden. 

22. Sweden—AB Stilhus (manufacturer 
and exporter), Storvik, wishes to export 
standard-quality prefabricated houses made 
of wood and straw. Firm states it is in a 
position to export 100 houses each month. A 
few catalogs containing illustrations and floor 
plans are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


23. Egypt—Youssef & Saddik Leheta 
(wholesale importers of coal), Boulevard 
Fouad ler, Port Said, desire to obtain an 
agent in the United States who will obtain 
contracts for it to bunker vessels at Port 
Said or Suez. 


Export Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Glaenzer-Seurre, S. A. (im- 
porter and wholesaler), 51a, rue Simonis, 
Brussels, seek purchase quotations for 
bronze bearings for automobiles; flexible 
metal tubes for automotive and industry use; 
bronze and steel balls for bearings. 

25. Belgium—Maison Vendsyssel, Société 
Coopérative (importer and wholesaler), 21, 
rue du Peuplier, Brussels, seek purchase quo- 
tations for foodstuffs, particularly smoked, 
fresh, and frozen canned fish; and canned 
foods in general. 

26. Egypt—Youssef & Saddik Leheta 
(wholesale importers of coal), Boulevard 
Fouad ler, Port Said, desire purchase quota- 
tions for 10,000 long tons (approximately 
one cargo) of the best coal obtainable for 
bunkering ships passing through Port Said 
and the Suez Canal. Required U. S. export 
license to be obtained by seller. Firm 
states it can obtain the necessary import 
permit. 

27. France—Capamagjian & Cie (import 
merchant for own account and commission) , 
6, rue de Lisbonne, Paris 8e, seeks purchase 
quotations for the following commodities, 
quantities, and_ specifications: Metallic 
drums, 5,000 for immediate delivery over 
several months; capacity, 210 to 220 liters; 
weight, 11 to 12 kilograms, not reenforced, 
without paint; 300 metric tons of first- 
quality tin plate, specifications—5j99 to 
3%00 Mm thick (corresponding American 
dimensions acceptable); electric sheets, 20 
metric tons each month (year’s order can be 
obtained later), specifications—loss 2 watts 
6, in bands or rolls, width 50 to 100 mil- 
limeters; spring steel in strips, 300 metric 
tons, in bands not conditioned, specifica- 
tions—30 mm width, 0.50 mm _ thickness; 
spring steel in strips, 300 metric tons, in 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade-Promotion Institute Assigned Export 
Monopoly Over Wheat- and Corn-Milling By- 
products.—According to a report from the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires, the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute at the 
beginning of December was named, by reso- 
lution of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, sole exporter of wheat and corn 


millings. 
The wheat products involved are bran 
shorts, and middlings or varying fineness 


The corn byproducts included are bran and 
bran flour. 

Under the resolution pertaining to the 
wheat products, no further export permits 
will be granted to private traders, 
though supplies may have been sold previ- 
ously. Only corn byproducts which were 
sold prior to October 31, 1947, by private 
traders may now be shipped 

It is understood that the foregoing action 
was taken to curb an abnormally large recent 
movement of corn products allegedly sold 
as bran but actually consisting of ground 
corn, thus enabling the buyer to acquire 
corn at less than the price asked by the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute and at 
the same time providing an attractive han- 
dling margin for the exporter. Wheat by- 
products were included, as it was thought 
that, because of opportunities to make sales 
at 20 to 23 pesos per 100 kilograms, some 
milling establishments were converting in 
such products a disproportionate amount of 
the wheat furnished to them at a reduced 
price of 12 pesos per 100 kilograms for meet- 
ing domestic flour requirements 

Commercial and Financial Agreement With 
France Signed.—A commercial and financial 
agreement between Argentina and France, 
providing for reciprocal purchases, Argen- 
tine credits to France, and various other 
matters, was signed at Paris on July 23, 1947. 
The agreement became provisionally effective 
on July 24, 1947, with the date for formalities 
of ratification to be set later, and will re- 
main in effect until December 31, 1951. Pro- 
visions of the agreement are applicable to 
all French territories pertaining to the “franc 
area.” 

The treaty is based on the application of 
the principle of strict reciprocity in all 
operations between the two countries. Goods 
exchanged are to be shipped, preferably in 
Argentine or French vessels, in equal pro- 
portions, and either country may require 
when the risk of transportation is for the 
account of the buyer or seller in that coun- 
try—that insurance be taken out in com- 
panies of the same nationality. Agreement 
is to be made regarding the application of 
technical means which may contribute to 
increase the volume of reinsurance opera- 
tions between the two countries. 


even 
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Air traffic 
munication 


aerial com- 
two countries are 


facilities for 
the 


and 
between 
to be encouraged and assisted on a basis of 


reciprocity, and studies will be made looking 
to an aviation agreement based on these 
principles. The exchange of publications 
and motion pictures is to be encouraged, as 
well as the organization of free zones in the 
ports of each country 

France is to look with favor on 
requests for French technical 
methods, patents, and machinery 
establishing Argentine 
countries are to facilitate the installation 
of branches or agencies of official banks and 
similar institutions established in the other 

Terms of the agreement provide that Ar- 
gentina will sell and France will buy an- 
nually the products listed in the accompany- 
ing table, in amounts shown in columns 2 
and 3, provided Argentina annual 


Argentine 
personnel, 
for use in 
industries Both 


has an 


exportable surplus in the amounts indi- 

ated in column 4 

I 
I 

B ‘ 
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When the exportable surplus is less than 
that indicated, the quantity to be sold to 
‘rance will be the following percentage of 
the surplus: Corn, 12; barley, 5; vegetable 
oil cakes, 10; linseed oil, 10; washed wool 
8.8; heavy cattle hides, 16.6; unwashed sheep- 
skins, 25.5 and quebracho extract, 5 The 
percentage for vegetable oil cakes (5) and 


linseed oil (5) for the year 1947 is different 
from that of other year 
French purchases are 


the Argentine Trade 


to be made through 
Promotion Institute 


quantities to be delivered will be established 
quarterly; prices will be established by con- 
tract An escape clause allows France to 
buy elsewhere when more favorable terms 
may be obtained. Argentina will facilitate 
purchase by France, after local needs and 


other commitments are covered, of the fol- 
lowing products in the minimum annual 
quantities indicated as follows: 
1947-51 
Annual quantity 


Products or value 


Beef metric tons 7, 000 
Mutton do 3, 000 
Quebracho logs do 10, 000 
Dried blood do 3, 000 
Meat flour do 3, 000 
Edible oil do 12, 000 
Industrial tallow do 3, 000 


Opotherapic products _ pesos 7, 000, 000 
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For all purchases of vegetable oils France 
agrees also to take three times their volume 
in oil cake The French Government will 
facilitate and promote the purchase of 4. 
gentine dried fruit and footwear, and guar. 
antees that all Argentine products exporteq 
to France under the agreement shal] be 
destined for internal consumption withiy 
French territory included in the “france area» 
All Argentine exports to France will be gyp. 
ject to the generdl regulations in force jp 
Argentina at the time of each operation 

France on its part agrees to sell Argentina 
according to its during the 
1947-51 period, the following products ang 
goods in the minimum annual quantities 
indicated 


requirements 


For the first group, the quantities state 
in metric tons) are as follows: Common 
rolled iron. 24.000: arbonate of sodium 
8.000: colored emesis 6,000; machinery 
alum, wheel rims, steel tubes, and Fontaine. 


bleau sand 
iron tubes 


5,000 each; hot rolled iron and 
4,000 each; caustic sodium, 2,500 
tin-iron sheets, 2 to less than 5 mm.,, and 
refractory clay, 2,000 each: bicarbonate of 
sodium, 1,000; spun combed wool and dye. 
ing preducts, 600 each; very fine wool fab. 
. worsted cloth), and 
fine linen paper, de luxe paper for printing 
paper for projects and blue. 
prints, and Kaolin, 500 each; aluminum, 300 
ewing nbed linen fabrics 


specially 


combed 


illustration, etc 


thread 250: cor 


numbers 0 to 30, inclusive), fine cotton fab- 
rics (weighing less than 130 grams per square 
neter), and pepper, 200 each; silk fabrics and 
tassium sulfate, 150 each; linen fabrics 
nd potassiun 00 ea esquisulfide of 
“arbon, tetrachloride of carbon, and gum 
arabic, 50 each; kapok, 45; active coals, # 


vanilla, 9; and cloves, 5 


For wood in sheets (walnut and oak) the 


annual quantity is stated 1,000,000 cubie 
meters, and for plain common glass at 80,00 
ubic meter 

For the following products the annual 
amounts are stated in units: Heavy Diesel 
trucks, 500; light trucks, 1,000; motofcars 
4,000; bicycles, 10,000; motorcycles, 500; pre- 
cision scale 60 glasses for spectacles 


frames, 240,000. 
following the annua 
n approximate values it 


180,000; and spectacle 
Finally, for the 


amounts are stated 


millions of franc Selected seeds (alfalfa 
vramineous, ray-grass, garden, and flower 
seeds), 400; machinery for refineries and 
sugar mills, 350: mechanical materials and 


earthen or chinaware, 250 each; winches and 
naterials for alibi works, 150; motorcar 
spare parts, 125; pedigreed breeding animals 
100; machinery for dyeing, stiffen- 
ing, and knitting, and pumps and fixed en- 
gines, 70 each; agricultural engines and pat- 
ent medicines, 60 each; stainless steel and 
special steel cutlery, printing materials, ag- 
ricultural machinery (motorcultivator 


weaving, 


tractor-sprayers, tractor-sulfurers), agricul 
tural and horticultural implements, pris 
matics, microscopes, plain glass, glass articles, 


50 each; textile 
for spinning) 


and toys and sport articles, 


machinery (including those 
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meters (electric, water, and gas), electro- 

ic apparatus, motion-picture appara- 
— mantles for kerosene lamps, 40 each; 
psc materials and household apparatus, 
= mers, and office machines, 30 each; 
— brass wire screens, enameled copper 
copper © bl ;, electrical engines of more 
electric cables, oH 2 : 
than 100 hp., and auxiliary motors for bicy- 
cles, 25 each; scientific instruments, surgical, 
orthopedic instruments and pgp gas coin 
products, photographic cameras ome acces- 
sories, pharmaceutical and chemical prod- 
ucts, and watches, clocks, and watchmakers 
materials, 20 each; musical instruments, 15; 
mechanical tools, machinery for the wood 
industry, measuring instruments, and draw- 
ing instruments, 10 each; and meteorologi- 
cal instruments and bicycle spare parts, 5 
each. 

Furthermore, the French Government un- 
dertakes to facilitate Argentina’s purchases 
according to its needs during the 1947-51 
period, once French needs and previous for- 
eign commitments are covered, of a greater 
quantity of the products listed above as well 
as, among others, the following: Resins and 
resinates, exotic woods, cork, refractory prod- 
ucts and ceramics, fuses and explosives, as- 
pestos articles, hunting weapons, electrical 
i!luminating apparatus, high-quality mir- 
rors, works of art, Jewelry, extracts and es- 
sential oils (natural and synthetic) perfumes 
and toilet articles, various ivory, bone, and 
horn articles, various rubber articles, bazar 
and ironmongery articles, rabbit hair, me- 
dicinal herbs, articles for smokers, preserves, 
champagne, wines, brandy, liquors, and 
mineral water 

Exports to Argentina purchased by the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute are to 
be subject to general regulations in effect at 
the time of export, quantities to be de- 
livered will be established quarterly, and 
prices will be quoted not higher than those 
of other suppliers or, in the event there are 
no others, will be established by contract 
in no case being higher than the price to 
other buyers 

Financial provisions of the agreement are 
as follows: The Agreement provides for the 
extension of a revolving credit of the franc 
equivalent of 600,000,000 Argentine pesos by 
the Argentine Government, acting through 
the Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade, to the French Government, the limit 
of the credit to be reduced periodically by 
the amount of net capital exports from 
Argentina to France The credit is granted 
for a period of 3 years, beginning January 
1, 1947, and may be extended by mutual 
agreement of the parties until December 31, 
1951. The financial provisions of the pres- 
ent agreement replace those of the Financial 
Agreement of October 22, 1945 (see ForrEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 10, 1945), 
and from the new credit of 600,000,000 pesos 
there is deducted the amount of the balance 
outstanding under the earlier credit of 150,- 
000,000 pesos 

As in the case of the previous agreement, 
all payments between Argentina and the 
“franc area’ will be effected through a franc 
account, entitled “Special Argentine Ac- 
count,” opened by the Bank of France in 
favor of the Central Bank of Argentina. The 
French Government will pay interest quar- 
terly on the balance in this account on the 
following basis: During the first 3 years of 
the agreement, the rate of interest paid on 
3-month French Treasury Bonds will be paid 
on the balance equivalent to 150,000,000 pesos 
or less and interest at the rate of 2.75 per- 
cent on the balance in excess of that amount. 
From January 1, 1950, until the cancellation 
of the credit, interest will be paid at the 
rate of 3 percent on the total balance. If 
the balance in the frane account at any time 


January 31, 1948 


exceeds the equivalent of 600,000,000 francs, 
the Argentine Central Bank may demand 
payment of the excess in gold, or in any 
foreign currency agreed upon, in minimum 
quotas of 10,000,000 francs. 

Upon the expiration of the agreement the 
outstanding balance will be liquidated in 
gold or a foreign currency agreed upon by the 
parties in six equal semiannual installments, 
deduction to be made for any payments from 
Argentina to the franc area that may con- 
tinue to be made through the account after 
the expiration date. 

Protection is afforded the Central Bank of 
Argentina against devaluation of the franc 
by the provision that the Bank of France 
or the French Government will make appro- 
priate adjustment in the total Argentine 
position in French francs in the event of a 
modification in the price of gold. 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fruit and Fruit Juices: Imports Suspended 
From Dollar Areas.—Until further notice all 
applications for import licenses of oranges, 
grapefruit, bananas, canned fruit, and canned 
fruit juices from dollar areas will be re- 
fused by the Institut Belgo-Luxembourgeois 
du Change of the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union, according to a telegram from 
the United States Embassy at Brussels, dated 
January 7, 1948. The reasons given for the 
temporary suspension are the current dollar 
shortage and the fact that portions of the 
1947 Belgian apple and pear crops remain 
unsold. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bill for Placing Imports and Exports Under 
Prior License—A bill whereby the _inter- 
change of Brazilian exports with foreign 
countries will be placed under the regime 
of prior license has been passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and is now being considered 
by the Senate, according to a report of De- 
cember 15, 1947, from the Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro 

The proposed law is to remain in effect 
until June 30, 1949; foodstuffs of prime ne- 
cessity, cement, and pharmaceuticals are ex- 
cepted from its provisions. 

|For previous announcement of this bill 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
27, 1947. | 

Mandioca Flour and Peanut, Gergelim, 
Babasst and Other Oil Cake: Prohibited Er- 
portation.—The Brazilian Minister of Finance 
has added mandioca flour to the list of pred- 
ucts subject to export prohibition, by Order 
No. 480; and peanut, gergelim, babassu, and 
other oil cake, by Order No. 483. Both or- 
ders were published and effective January 
2, 1948. The export prohibition on mandi- 
oca flour is to remain in effect until the do- 
mestic supply is normal, and on Oil cake for 
6 months, if available supplies will then per- 
mit shipments under export license. 

|For announcements of the previous plac- 
ing of mandioca flour under export prohibi- 
tion and export license, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issues of September 21 and 
December 21, 1946, and August 2, 1947; and 
regarding peanut oil cake, see issues of Sep- 
tember 21, 1946, and August 16, 1947.] 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


A Number of Import Licenses Issued Prior 
to September 1, 1947, Canceled.—A notice 
published in the Official Gazette of British 
Guiana of December 13, 1947, announced that 
in view of the increasingly difficult dollar- 
exchange situation, licenses issued before 
September 1, 1947, for imports from other 
than the United Kingdom and British col- 
onies, which had not arrived by December 
31, 1947, were to be canceled. Exempted 
from this regulation, however, were out- 
standing licenses for agricultural, sugar, and 
mining machinery and spare parts; motor- 
cars, trucks, vans, and bicycles; and orders 
on behalf of the British Guiana Government 
departments. 

Applications were allowed to be made for 
the reissuance of import licenses in cases 
where confirmed credits had been estab- 
lished or payment actually had been made; 
where goods already had been shipped or 
could be proved to have been actually en 
route for shipment, or for plant and machin- 
ery or other gocds manufactured to special 
order, where the manufacturers had advised 
that the goods were ready for shipment or 
were actually in process of manufacture. In 
each case, documentary proof was to be re- 
quired in support of the particulars set forth 
in such applications. 

In other cases, applications for renewal 
could be made but these were to be treated 
on the basis that they were applications for 
new licenses; viz, on tests of strict essen- 
tiality and subject (where appropriate) to 
deduction from revised quotas to be estab- 
lished for the importation of such goods in 
1948. Licenses are no longer to be extended 
(or exchange provided) for goods arriving 
in the colony after the expiration of the ap- 
propriate license. 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Import-Control Regulations.— 
Regulations governing the control of imports 
in British Honduras have been revised by 
Government Order No. 891 of the Import 
Control and Supply Office, December 18, 1947, 
published in the Gazette Extraordinary No. 
68 of the same date. The revised regulations 
established (1) a prohibition on the impor- 
tation of various items “from all sources ex- 
cept the United Kingdom and Colonies, in- 
cluding Southern Rhodesia, Burma, and cer- 
tain specified European countries,” and (2) 
a limitation on the importation of certain 
other items to 50 percent of the amounts 
of such items imported into British Hon- 
duras from all sources during 1946. The 
regulations provide, however, that the Comp- 
troller of Imports may, in his discretion, 
grant import permits in cases of essential 
replacements or of bona fide gifts not ex- 
ceeding $10 in value from any source. 

The regulations provide also for the can- 
celation of all import permits issued prior 
to December 18, 1947, and for the considera- 
tion of applications for reinstatement of can- 
celed permits in accordance with the new 
import-control policy and the essentiality 
of the goods to be imported. Permits for 
goods for which credits have been estab- 
lished, or which have been shipped or deliv- 
ered to a railway or dock for shipment, or 
which have arrived in British Honduras prior 
to December 18, 1947, will be reinstated on 
production of evidence to that effect. Im- 
porters, however, are warned that in no cir- 
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cumstances will goods be allowed into British 
Honduras which are not covered by valid 
import permits. Applications for permits to 
tmport goods limited to a percentage of the 
importer’s 1946 importations must be ac- 
companied by substantiating evidence satis- 
factory to the Controller. Each application 
(including any application for reinstatement 
of a permit canceled under this order) must 
be submitted in triplicate, one copy of which 
will be retained by the Import Control Office, 
and each application must show the amount 
of currency involved. 

The list of prohibited and restricted items, 
as published in the Gazette of December 18, 
1947, is divided into two sections, viz: (1) 
Food, drink, and tobacco; and (2) other 
items. 

In the first section the prohibition affects 
“all kinds” of the following items, with 
certain exceptions noted in parentheses: 
Aerated, mineral, and table waters; beer, ale, 
and porter; sweetened biscuits; cakes and 
Puddings; cider and perry; cocoa and cocoa 
preparations; coffee and coffee substitutes, 
including extracts and essences (except coffee 
beans); 

Confectionery; canned or bottled fish (ex- 
cept herrings, salmon, and sardines); canned 
and bottled fruits; dried fruits (except 
prunes, raisins, currants, apples, figs, and 
dates); crystallized or candied fruit and 
Peel; fresh fruit (except for Christmas sea- 
son only, which is limited to 50 percent of 
1946 imports); fruit juices (except infant 
foods); ground or feathered game; honey; 
jams and jellies (excluding powders); nuts 
(except peanuts in the shell); 

Oils and fats (except compound lard, pure 
lard, butter, margarine, cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, olive oil for medicinal purposes, and 
oils and fats required as auxiliary substances 
for the local manufacture of soap, margarine, 
and allied products); pickles, sauces and 
condiments; spices; spirits and strong waters; 
sugar and sirups; 

Manufactured tobacco: Cigarettes, cigars, 
and pipe tobacco; 

Fresh vegetables (except when they can- 
not be supplied locally); vegetable juices 
(except infant foods); and wines (except 
wine for sacramental purposes). 

In the second section, the prohibition af- 
fects “all kinds” of the following items, with 
certain exceptions noted in parentheses: 
Advertising materials (unless specially ap- 
proved for the promotion of health, or where 
it is supplied free of cost); 

Apparel: Ladies and children’s dresses (ex- 
cept those costing not more than $10 c. i. f.), 
other kinds (except neckties, cravats, sus- 
penders or garters, belts, work gloves, boot 
laces, hat leathers, arm bands, sanitary belts, 
sanitary rubberized apparel, collar bands, 
pajamas, nightdresses); and underwear, con- 
taining any proportion of pure silk (except 
brassieres, corsets, stays and girdles); 

Arms (except shotguns); ammunition 
(except for shotguns); 

Art-silk piece goods; works of art, includ- 
ing pictures; 

Baby carriages; baskets and basketware; 

Bricks and tiles; cement (except tor ap- 
proved projects only and where it is proved 
that supplies cannot be obtained from the 
United Kingdom, or cannot be delivered in 
time) ; 

China, pottery, and glassware (except those 
of plain domestic character); cinematograph 
apparatus; 

Cotton piece goods (except those costing 
not more than 40 cents per yard f. o. b. ware- 
house, excluding drills, denims, and osna- 
burg); other cotton manufactures (except 
sheets, pillow cases, handkerchiefs, cotton 
blankets, tablecloths, towels, diapers, servi- 
ettes, trimmings, and tape); 
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Cycles; electrical apparatus; household and 
other appliances (for a preliminary period of 
6 months); embroideries of all descriptions; 
fireworks; 

Floor coverings; furniture coverings (ex- 
cept bed springs); metal and wood furniture; 
basketware furniture; gramophones and 
phonographs; hats; hides and skins (except 
cattle hides for tanning purposes); silk hos- 
iery; 

Gold, platinum, and silver jewelry; other 
metals jewelry; 

Jute manufactures (except bags and 
cloth); lace, lace nets, and ribbons (except 
mosquito nets and netting); leather manu- 
factures; linen manufactures; 

Iron and steel manufactures: Pendants 
and candelabra electroliers, shades, bowls 
and reflectors, table and floor standards, 
fencing materials (other than fencing wire), 
e. g., gates, grilles, fences, standards, trellis; 
door and window frames, and casements; 
manufactures of brass and alloys of copper; 
candlesticks and ornaments; mats, matting, 
rugs and carpets; matches; 

Motorcars; motortrucks, jeeps, and trailers 
(except for essential purposes or develop- 
ment); motorcycles and tricars; 

Musical instruments (except for profes- 
sional and educational purposes) ; 

Perfumery and cosmetics (except tooth- 
paste and tooth-powder) ; 

Phonograph records (except for educa- 
tional purposes); photographic instruments 
(except for professional purposes; other 
photographic appliances, including films; 

Paper: Albums, paper novelties, including 
doilies and handkerchiefs (except cleansing 
tissues and Christmas crackers), calendars 
and advertising matter (except where sup- 
plied free of cost); 

Plate and plated ware (except cutlery, 
forks, and spoons); plastic manufactures 
(except plastic mosquito screening); precious 
and semiprecious stones and unset pearls; 

Refrigerators; wireless receiving and trans- 
mitting sets; radios and radio-gramaphones; 

Silk and silk manufactures; 

Laundry and toilet soaps, including soap 
powders (except where it can be proved that 
it cannot be supplied from the United King- 
dom, etc.); spirits, perfumed and other (ex- 
cept for manufacturing or special purposes) ; 

Marble and granite stone; sporting goods 
(except fishing tackle); 

Thread for sewing and crocheting; 

Tires and tubes (unless it can be proved 
that they cannot be supplied by the United 
Kingdom, etc.); 

Watches and clocks; 

Wood manufactures: Bread platters, trays, 
pastry boards, spoons and forks, skewers and 
the like, coat and dress hangers, egg beaters, 
wood floor, gilded and ungilded moulding for 
picture frames, metal-lined tea chests, bob- 
bins and reels, empty other than for ma- 
chinery; 

Woolen piece goods; and 

Miscellaneous: Mounted or unmounted 
sticks, natural and artificial Christmas trees, 
feathers for beds, ornamental and dressed 
feathers, cut flowers, animal hair, ivory, 
charcoal, walking sticks, canes, beads and 
bead trimmings, cushions and quilts, fancy 
goods of ivory, bone, horn, etc.; fans, artificial 
flowers, foliage and fruit, fur and other skins 
and manufactures thereof, mechanical light- 
ers, and cigar and cigarette holders. 

In the first section, the limitation on im- 
portations to 50 percent of 1946 imports ap- 
plies to the following items: Bacon and 
hams; unsweetened biscuits; canned meats 
and sausages (excluding corned beef, corned- 
beef hash, vienna sausage and potted meat 
and similar pastes); canned soups (exclud- 
ing infant foods); tea; and canned or pre- 
served vegetables. 


In the second section, the limitation 
importations to 50 percent of 1946 imports 
applies to the following items: Shoes and 
toys of all kinds. 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Controls Tightened in Jamaica 
The future policy of Jamaica, B. W. I. with 
reference to imports was defined by the Com. 
petent Authority in the latter part of 1947 
Designed to alleviate the acute dollar short. 
age in the United Kingdom, the plan Which 
went into effect in November 1947 calls for a 
gradual diminishing of the import flow (ex. 
cept for essential goods) from the dollar 
areas (principally the United States and Can. 
ada), and provides for a progressive increase 
of imports from sterling areas (the Uniteg 
Kingdom, the colonies and “War-shattereg 
countries,” the latter being defined as France, 
French Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Nether. 
lands, Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo. 
slavia, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, and Greece) 

Luxury imports, such as motorcars, ciga. 
rettes, furniture, electrical appliances, foot. 
wear, and linen goods are prohibited ep. 
tirely, regardless of the area. In some jp. 
stances, import licenses requested for the 
importation of luxury products from the 
United Kingdom may be considered. Sem. 
luxury goods are restricted to two-thirds of 
the island’s 1946 imports, and these may b: 
imported only from the United Kingdom 
and other sterling areas. The importation 
of all essential goods is permitted from the 
dollar areas under strict licensing through 
January 1948. Following this period, which 
calls for a general tapering off of imports, 
the objective will be to reduce essential dol- 
lar expenditures by one-third, based on ex- 
penditures incurred during 1946, and de- 
pending upon the island's supply situation 
at the time an import license is requested 
A strict quota system is anticipated whereby 
“dollar bought” supplies are to be allocated 
to importers, based on trade during 1946. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene: Import Duty Reduction Con- 
tinued.—The reduction in Chilean import 
duty on kerosene from 11.20 to 7.50 gold 
pesos per hectoliter—during 1940, has been 
extended for yearly periods since that time, 
and was reextended by Executive Decree No 
5355, published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 23, effective for 1 year from Novem- 
ber 30, 1947. 

Increased Tezes on Imports Continued— 
The taxes on imports into Chile which were 
temporarily increased for the period Octo- 
ber 31 to December 31, 1947, have been con- 
tinued in force at the increased level 
throughout 1948 by Executive Decree-LaW 
No. 8938 of December 31, 1947, published in 
the Diario Oficial of January 3, 1948. 

The increase in the general sales tax from 
8 percent to 13 percent applicable to the 
duty-paid value of most imported goods (eX- 
cept prime necessities on which the tax is 3 
percent) will thus remain, as will the in- 
crease in the additional tax on luxury goods 
from 15 percent to 20 percent. 

Accordingly, taken in conjunction with the 
5 percent special customs surtax applicable 
to all goods, the total taxes applying to duty- 
paid values amount to 8 percent in the case 
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cessities, 18 percent for ordinary 
of ee percent for luxury goods. 
gna Licenses Outstanding at End of 

47 Required To Be Renewed.—According to 
~ ort from the American Embassy at 
, > the Chilean National Foreign Trade 
pom has outlined in the press the proce- 
dure which importers must follow for ob- 
taining renewals on import licenses on which 
delivery or payment of the order still pended 
shen all permits were voided as of Decem- 
per 31, 1947. The Chilean import trade was 
advised that the renewal of import licenses 
would be subject to the following rules: 

AGREEMENT No. 46 R: 

I. In order to make use of any import 
authorization subsequent to January 1, 1948, 
with or without dollar coverage, which the 
Council may grant and which originates from 
an approved license or from special agree- 
ments, or in conformity with principles of 
the Directive Board, Permanent Commis- 
sions, or Local Commissions, it will be neces- 
sary to obtain in advance the renewal of the 
respective authorizations. 

II. Requests for renewal will be accepted 
in the council from Monday through Friday, 
from 9 to 11 a. m., for a period of 30 working 
days after the date of publication of the 
Foreign Exchange Budget for 1948 in the 
Diario Oficial. (As an indication of possible 
date of publication, the 1947 Budget was not 
published until January 28, 1947.) 

III. Requests for renewals must be sub- 
mitted in quadruplicate on the following 
forms: 

(a) On an application to import (for- 
merly called ‘“Previa’) when the mer- 
chandise under reference is located in 
the Chilean customs or about to reach 
the country, and which corresponds to 
operations actually in process; and 

(b) On an application for a draft (¢ex- 
exchange request) when it is a matter 
of payment of merchandise already im- 
ported, on consignment, or on credit. 


IV. The request referred to in letter (a) 
of the foregoing article must contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Number and date of the previous 
authorization; and date of expiration in- 
dicated on the permit; 


2. Status of the order (possibilities of 
fulfillment on part of foreign supplier; 
probable shipping date; partial ship- 
ments in Chilean customs, etc.) ; 

3. A declaration whether or not cover- 
ing exchange authorized by the Council 
has actually been remitted abroad; 

4. Amount of foreign exchange needed 
for completing the order and dates on 
which payment abroad should be made; 
and 

5. List of attached supporting docu- 
ments. Among these must be included: 
The original copy of the original au- 
thorization for which renewal is re- 
quested; Bank certificate of exchange 
remittance; Bill of lading and consular 
invoices visaed by Chilean Consul, or 
customs certificate, or banking certifi- 
cate, proving that the merchandise is in 
the customs, when such is the case. This 
certificate must indicate quantity and 
value; A certificate from the foreign sup- 
plier pertaining to the subject order; in- 
dicating date on which the manu- 
facture of the merchandise was com- 
menced; the probable date on which it 
will be shipped, or the date on which it 
was shipped. 


V. The application referred to in letter 
(b) of the foregoing articles should contain 
the following information: 


1. Number and date of approval by the 
National Foreign Trade Council of the 
Original request; 


January 31, 1948 


3637 48 3 


2. Statement of the merchandise, with 
indication of the quantity, value, coun- 
try of origin, name of foreign seller, and 
date of importation into Chile; 

3. Statement whether or not the for- 
eign exchange authorized by the Council 
for the obligation was actually paid 
abroad; 

4. Amount of foreign exchange re- 
quested to fulfill the obligation, or the 
balance due on the order; 

5. List of the supporting documents 
attached. Among these must be in- 
cluded: Original copy of the original im- 
port license and bank certificate to sub- 
stantiate the statement mentioned in 
point 3 of this article. 


VI..The renewals approved by the Coun- 
cil will be granted for the rest of the period 
of validity of the original permit. In this 
case the commission charges will be waived. 

Any renewal which corresponds to an im- 
port license which has expired because of 
the expiration of the normal term, or any 
renewal which exceeds the remainder of the 
period of validity of the original application, 
must pay the commission with the exception 
of those for which coverage was authorized 
by the Council without the funds actually 
having been paid abroad. 

Import Licensing Procedure for Automo- 
biles in 1948—According to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Santiago, Chile, dated 
December 30, 1947, the Chilean Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce has outlined the 
procedure to be followed by the Chilean Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council in issuing im- 
port licenses for automobiles during 1948. 
Pertinent details are as follows: 

1. The National Foreign Trade Council will 
approve application for import licenses to be 
covered with exchange purchased in the free 
market or obtained from private funds for 
the importation of automobiles, station 
wagons, pick-up trucks, and other similar 
vehicles only for the following persons or 
firms: 

(a) Diplomats accredited before the Chil- 
ean Government. 

For such purpose, the application shall 
be processed through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, certifying as to the recognized diplo- 
matic status of the subject individual by the 
Ministry and also, if possible, a written state- 
ment indicating whether or not it is the 
first importation of this nature which the 
interested party has realized during his stay 
in the country. 

(b) Foreigners who affirm that they are 
entering Chile for the first time. 

In this regard, the license application 
shall be accompanied by a certificate from 
the Foreign Department of the Chilean Bu- 
reau of Investigations which verifies the date 
of arrival of the subject individual into Chile 
and affirms that it is his first entry into the 
country. A declaration, sworn to before a 
notary public or Chilean consul, stating the 
purpose for entering Chile, shall also accom- 
pany the application for an import license 
in this category. 

(c) Chileans who can furnish substantial 
proof that they have resided abroad con- 
tinuously for more than 18 months. 

For such purpose, the license applica- 
tion shall be accompanied by a certificate 
from the Identification and Passport Office 
which verifies the date of the issuance of the 
passport, the destination, and the date of 
arrival in the country. The application also 
shall be accompanied by written evidence, 
approved by a Chilean consul, which dis- 
closes that the activities pursued by the 
interested party in the foreign country have 
enabled him to acquire the necessary ex- 
change to cover the importation of the 
automobile. 


(ad) Business firms which are branches in 
Chile of foreign automobile manufacturers, 
such as Ford Motor Co. or General Motors. 

These firms will be allowed to import, for 
the exclusive use of the agency, one automo- 
bile every 2 years. In processing its applica- 
tion, proof must be furnished that it is ac- 
tually a branch factory (statements that it 
is either an “importer” or “representative” 
will not suffice), and evidence must be pre- 
sented of the last transaction effected under 
these conditions. 

(e) The National Foreign Trade Council 
shall not permit any deviation from the con- 
ditions set forth in the preceding paragraphs 
for the importation of automobiles, station 
wagons, pick-up trucks, or similar vehicles, 
not covered with official exchange or pur- 
chased from private funds, wthouit prejudice 
to conditions set forth in the following para- 
graphs 3 and 4. 

Persons falling into categories (b) and (c) 
may import only one unit, whether it is an 
automobile, station wagon, pick-up truck, 
or other similar vehicle. 

2. The National Foreign Trade Council may 
approve import license applications for au- 
tomobiles which, as of December 2, 1947, 
were located in the Chilean Customs. 

3. The Council likewise may revalidate im- 
port license applications for automobiles not 
covered with official exchange in cases where 
it is shown that on the same date of the ap- 
proval of the application, or on proximate 
dates, the foreign exchange was remitted to 
the manufacturer through the importing firm 
sponsoring the application. 

4. The National Foreign Trade Council 
may approve applications for the importa- 
tion of automobiles not covered with official 
exchange for one time only and for one unit 
only, for persons who as of December 12, 
1947, had an application pending in the 
Council and who can furnish proof of hav- 
ing paid for the vehicle before August 1947, 
and who can justify before the fiscal of the 
organization that payment was made from 
legitimate funds. Applications presented 
subsequent to the above-mentioned date will 
be rejected, even though they may embrace 
all the mentioned requisites. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Registration of Importers Dealing in 
Schedule II Commodities Closed—The 
Chinese Export-Import Board, on December 
23, 1947, issued press notification No. 16, 
thereby closing the registration of importers 
dealing in commodities subject to license and 
quota requirements (included in schedule II 
of the revised foreign-trade regulations), ef- 
fective immediately. In cases, however, 
where applications are pending because of 
lack of sufficient documentary evidence, such 
documents in full should be submitted to the 
Registration Office of the Board’s Secretariat 
in Shanghai for consideration within 1 month 
of the effective date. No extension beyond 
this time limit for resubmission will be 
granted, according to the press notification, 
the text of which was received from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Fees on Importation of Gift Auto- 
mobiles and Tires.—The Czechoslovak Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade has placed a special fee 
on the importation of gift automobiles and 
tires amounting to the equivalent of their 
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full cost in Czech crowns, according to an 
airgram of December 30, 1947, from the 
United States Embassy at Prague. This ac- 
tion was taken by authority granted the 
Ministry, under presidential decree No. 113 
of 1945 concerning foreign trade, to impose 
certain restrictions on imports as circum- 
stances require. 

"The only gifts which are not subject to 
this fee are obvious gifts from immediate 
family members, including brothers- and 
sisters-in-law, and also gifts from charitable 
institutions, where it is beyond doubt that 
a gift is involved. Even in such special cases 
the recipient must sign a sworn statement 
that he will not sell or lease his car within 
2 years from the date of importation. This 
statement is not required when tires only are 
concerned. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated January 19, 1948) 


The budget of the Dominican Republic 
for the calendar year 1948 shows esti- 
mated receipts totaling 58,132,600 pesos 
and expenditures of 58,158,318 pesos. 
This budget, compared with that for the 
calendar year 1947, shows an increase in 
receipts of 17,907,980 pesos and an in- 
crease in expenditures of 18,071,163 pesos. 
(The Dominican peso is equivalent to the 
U. S. dollar.) 

The balance sheet of the Dominican 
Central Bank on December -31, 1947, 
showed total assets of 13,624,689 pesos, 
including gold reserves of 2,000,000 pesos, 
United States currency equivalent to 
6.945.714 pesos, and deposits abroad of 
4.621.240 pesos. Principal liability items 
were Dominican currency in circulation 
in the amount of 12,361,380 pesos and de- 
posits in Dominican currency totaling 
1,145,620 pesos. On the same date the 
Reserve Bank of the Dominican Republic 
reported total assets of 32,027,378 pesos, 
including deposits abroad of 7,148,555 
pesos, loans and discounts of 3,280,243 
pesos, and obligations of the national and 
provincial governments amourting ‘to 
15,494,046 pesos. Total deposits were re- 
ported at 27,546,338 pesos. 

Executive Decree No. 4676 of January 
5 establishes a tax on gross sales ranging 
from 1to1.5 percent. The tax is applied 
to all sales transactions, including ex- 
port sales, and is expected to produce 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 pesos an- 
nually. Any reduction that may have 
resulted in taxes against imports by vir- 
tue of the new customs tariff schedule, 
which became effective as of January l, 
probably is more than offset by the new 
tax established by Decree No. 4676. 

Exports from the Dominican Republic 
during the period January through No- 
vember 1947 showed a volume of 694,- 
792,437 gross kilograms of general cargo 
with a declared export value of $78,399,- 
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781, as compared with 704,465,072 gross 
kilograms valued at $64,792,054 during 
the calendar year 1946. The volume 
and value of exports during the first 
11 months of 1947 are the greatest in the 
export trade of the country. Imports 
into the Dominican Republic during the 
first 11 months of 1947 are reported at 
$41,271,089. 

The Dominican Commission for the 
Defense of Coffee and Cacao established 
the local purchase price of well-dried, 
sound, clean cacao at $30.50 per 50 kilo- 
grams for the weeks beginning December 
29, 1947, and January 9, 1948. 

The Ozama and Barahona sugar mills 
began grinding in late December. All 
other mills (except Amistad) are ex- 
pected to begin not later than early Feb- 
ruary. Sugar-crop estimates were re- 
vised downward in December from 465,- 
000 to 445,000 metric tons. 

During 1947 the Department of Agri- 
culture issued 2,728 permits to cut fruit 
trees and 3,014 permits for lumber trees. 
The total number of trees cut amounted 
to 318,188, of which amount 165,331 were 
fruit trees and 152,557 lumber trees. 

Effective January 1 the internal organ- 
ization of the Ministry of Public Works 
was reorganized to contain the following 
principal units: Director General of Pub- 
lic Works, Director General of Irriga- 
tion, Administration of the United Rail- 
roads, and General Administration of 
Aqueducts. 

A new passenger service was started 
between New Orleans, La., and Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, with the 
arrival of the S. S. Alcoa Clipper on Jan- 
uary 13, 1948. The trip is made in 32 
days. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao: Authorization Required for Ezpor- 
tation.—LDecree No. 4864 published in La 
Nacion on December 31, 1947, reaffirms the 
Dominican Republic requirement established 
by previous legislation that cacao exports 
must be authorized by the Executive Power 
The decree also waives the 10 percent tax on 
exports of cacao which, according to decree 
No. 4337 of May 15, 1947, was to have become 
effective January 1, 1948. 

|For announcement of decree No. 4337 of 
May 15, 1947, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 14, 1947.| 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Mezico 
for Additional Year.—The commercial modus 
vivendi betWeen El Salvador and Mexico pro- 
viding for reciprocal most-favored-naton 
customs treatment (effective since October 2, 
1935) has been extended by an exchange of 
notes for an additional year from October 
2, 1947. The extension was approved by 
Salvadoran decree No. 256, published and 
effective December 23, 1947 

|For previous announcement of this modus 
vivendi see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 21, 1946. | 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reapplied on Specijieq Prog. 
ucts.—Under an order of December 26, pub. 
lished in the French Journal Officie] of De. 
cember 26-27, 1947, import duties (Previous| 
suspended) have been restored on the basis 
of the new tariff on a number of Products 
imported into metropolitan France, effective 
January 1, 1948. On some of these Products 
(notably sugared products, colonial prod. 
ucts, such as coffee, tea, and spices, tobacco, 
certain bitumens and asphalts, minera] Wax 
or ozocerite, petroleum products, Precious 
metals, prepared spices, exposed rolls or Strips 
for cinematographs, playing cards, goldsmiths 
or silversmith’s wares of gold, platinum, gjj. 
ver and silver-gilt, jewelry, gilt or Silvered 
articles, and firearms) duties had been ap. 
tually collected under the former French 
tariff, as an exception to the general suspen- 
sion of duties effective in France from July 
8, 1944. With the establishment of the new 
tariff, the legislation effecting suspension 
and restoration of application of import 
duties on the basis of the former tariff was 
repealed. New legislation, effective January 
1, 1948, suspended all duties on the basis of 
the new tariff and restored application of 
duties on the following products (French 
tariff item numbers in parentheses) : 

(59 to 66 B) Living plants and floriculturg] 
products; (81 A to 92) coffee, tea and spices: 
(130 G) vanilla extract; (165) prepared or 
conserved crustaceans and mollusks; (173) 
sugared products; (174) sugared powders for 
creams; (175) unspecified sugared food prep- 
arations; (176 to 182) cocoa and its prepara- 
tions; (189) vegetables, fruits, etc., preserved 
in vinegar; (192) candied fruits, etc.; (195A 
and B) fruit and vegetable juices; (196) aro- 
matized sugar sirups; (197 to 208) various 
food preparations; (209 to 225) beverages, 
alcoholic liquids, and vinegars; (235 A to 
237) tobacco and tobacco products; 

(330) Natural asphalts and bitumens; (331) 
asphalt mastic; (332 A and B) crude natural 
petroleums; (333) petroleum gas; (334 A to 
G) petroleum light products; (335 A to C) 
petroleum heavy products; (336 A to C) pe- 
troleum heavy oils and assimilated products, 
lubricants with a petroleum base; (337) pe- 
troleum jelly; (338) paraffin; (339) petro- 
leum and schist waxes; (340 A and B) other 
petroleum products and similar products 
not specified; (341) petroleum coke; (342) 
ozocerite; (343) lignite wax; 

(623) Perfumes; (624) dentifrices; (625) 
hair products; (626) products (except soap) 
for the care of the skin and for make-up; 
627) other perfumery products; 

(668) Sensitized plates and films, exposed, 
not developed; (669) photographic plates 
and films, exposed and developed; (670 and 
671 A and B) cinematograph films, silent and 
sound-tract, exposed and developed; 

(754) Clothing of leather, furred or not; 
(755 A and B) gloves of leather or skin; (761 
A to C) fur skins, worked or made-up; (762 
A and B) artificial fur skins; (1032 A to C) 
knotted carpets; (1034) certain fabrics for 
upholstery; (1035) tapestries made of any 
textile substances (high warp, low warp, oF 
petit point); (1094) knitted fabrics, with 
metal threads, in the piece; (1095) other 
knitted articles, with metal threads; (1096 
and 1097) knitted fabrics of silk and syn- 
thetic fibers; (1104 A to C and 1105 A to C) 
knitted stockings, socks, etc., of silk and of 
synthetic fibers (1112 and 1113) knitted 
underwear of silk and of synthetic fibers; 
(1118 A and B and 1119 A and B) knitted 
clothing of silk and of synthetic fibers; (1124 
and 1125) knitted layette articles of silk and 
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of synthetic fibers; (1130 and 1131) knitted 
loves of silk and of synthetic fibers; 

(1237) Glassware for furnishing and deco- 
ative purposes; (1245 A to E) articles of 
} stal; (1260 A to 1269 and 1270 A to 1275) 
piss se metals and wares of precious metals 
tjewelrY, jeweled ornaments, etc., and fancy 
jeweled ornaments); (1489) ornamental ar- 
ticles of any base metal, gilt or silvered; 

(1743 A and B) Receiving apparatus for 
radio and television; 

(1797, 1798 A, 1799, 1800) Complete auto- 
motive vehicles (excluding tractors) ; (1801 
A and B and 1802 A to C) complete bodies 
for automobiles and parts of bodies for auto- 
mobiles; (1803) complete automobile chassis 
(with engine); (1805 A and B) bicycles; 
(1807) motorcycles; (1808) parts of bicycles 
and motorcycles; (1813) automobile trailers 
for the transport of passengers, (1814) auto- 
mobile, motorcycle, and bicycle trailers for 
the transport of goods; (1816 A) side cars 
presented separately; (1819 A) vessels for 
‘nland navigation (lakes, rivers, etc.), me- 
chanically propelled; boats for pleasure and 
sport, including motorboats with electric or 
explosion engines; 

(1874) Photographic cameras; (1878) mo- 
tion-pitcure cameras; (1929 to 1937) war 
firearms and ammunition, (1938 to 1946 C) 
commercial firearms and ammunition; (1984 
A and B) playing cards; (1698 A and B) ar- 
ticles for fencing; (2002) articles for hunt- 
ing, not specified elsewhere; (2010 A) foun- 
tain pens and stylographs; (2013 A to C) me- 
chanical lighters; (2014 B, C and D) pipes, 
cigar holders, cigarette holders, and parts. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1948, for announcement of the sus- 
pension of application of French import du- 
ties under the new French tariff.| 


French 


North Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Exemption on Increases in Capitaliza- 
tion Created from Company Reserves in 
Tunisia.—-Increases in capitalization of com- 


panies in Tunisia, when made from accumu- 
lated profits held in the form of reserves, are 


exempt from revenue taxation, by order of 
October 16, 1947, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien, according to a report from 


the American Consulate General, Tunis, of 
December 1, 1947 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated January 8, 1948) 


Year-end business conditions in Gua- 
temala were, on the whole, satisfactory, 
and the general trend followed closely 
that prevailing at the close of the third 
quarter. The volume of import buying 
during the fourth quarter of 1947 con- 
tinued at a reduced level, partly because 
of the existence of heavy stocks of low- 
grade cotton textiles, foodstuffs, bazaar 
items, and other consumer goods. Wide4 
spread skepticism among buyers as to 
whether the existing high prices could 
continue was another formidable deter- 
rent to purchase abroad. There was no 
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alleviation of the situation respecting 
such short-supply imports as iron and 
steel products, builders’ hardware and 
sanitary ware, the distribution of which 
continued to be rigidly controlled by the 
newly created Directorate General of 
Economy. 

Retail and wholesale trade fell off 
slightly from the reduced level of the 
preceding quarter, although the volume 
of over-all holiday trade appears to have 
exceeded that of 1946-47. This. was 
probably due largely to the greater va- 
riety of goods available, such as utility 
items, fancy foodstuffs, and imported 
fresh fruits. Sales of strictly luxury gift 
items fell below last year’s level. 

Automotive sales declined somewhat, 
in consequence of an oversupply of 
trucks and the arrival of sufficient pas- 
senger cars to absorb the backlog in 
pending orders. Tire stocks continued 
considerably in excess of demands, and 
some of the smaller dealers were liqui- 
dating stocks at cost or less as a Means 
of getting badly needed ready cash. 

The collection situation remained gen- 
erally healthy, with little spottiness noted 
in the flow of payments, despite tighter 
credits and a shortness of cash. Some 
smaller importers showed a tendency to 
delay payments unduly, using as a pre- 
text the length of time required to ef- 
fect transportation from ports of entry 
and clear merchandise through Central 
Customs. 

There was a distinct increase in the 
demand for credit, which was not ade- 
quately met by local banks. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by a con- 
solidation of position by the Banco Cen- 
tral de Guatemala, particularly as re- 
gards short-term loans extended against 
capital assets. This development, while 
working considerable hardship on a cer- 
tain element of the import trade, had the 
salutary effect of curbing to a great ex- 
tent overbuying and speculation in real 
estate. 

Some progress was made toward re- 
lieving the cargo congestion at ports of 
entry and the glutted condition of the 
Central Customhouse in Guatemala City. 
The imposition of selective restrictions 
on cargo acceptances at New Orleans and 
New York by the United Fruit Co. during 
mid-November resulted in improved con- 
ditions at Puerto Barrios. At the close 
of 1947 it appeared that, even with a 
gradual relaxation of these restrictions, 
conditions at the port should be more or 
less normal within the next 3 months. 
The situation at San Jose, while some- 
what better, will not approach normal 
until approximately 2,000 tons of mer- 
chandise can be moved out by the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America. 
Steps to relieve the congestion at the 
Central Customhouse in Guatemala were 
taken by the Government early in De- 
cember by means cf a decree which al- 


lowed importers a period of 90 days (un- 
til March 8) in which to clear merchan- 
dise without paying accumulated storage 
charges. As a further inducement, im- 
porters were allowed a period of 30 days 
following the date of clearance (under 
bond) of merchandise within which to 
pay customs duties and other taxes. 

Tourist trade held up reasonably well 
during the quarter, exceeding slightly the 
level of last year. Local tourist agencies 
reported prospects for the first 2 months 
of 1948 as excellent in view of the in- 
creased passenger-ship space available 
from New Orleans. 

As a result of heavy unseasonable rains 
and the shortage of labor in certain pro- 
ducing areas, the current coffee crop was 
expected to be from 15 to 20 percent be- 
low last year’s exportable yield. 

Business in general was disturbed by a 
number of projected decrees imposing 
controls and possibly restricting the im- 
portation of certain products which os- 
tensibly might be supplied by national 
industries. 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated January 5, 1948) 


Twe important labor laws were en- 
acted during December 1947, including a 
minimum wage law establishing a base 
rate of 70 cents daily for laborers—an in- 
crease of 30 cents. By this act, basic 
wages have been incrtased a total of 133 
percent since the end of 1945. It is ex- 
pected that the law will work a hardship 
on many small concerns which will not 
be able to carry on as heretofore, and 
that many employees in this category 
will of necessity have to be dismissed. 
Several instances have been reported 
where laborers preferred to work at the 
former rate rather than be unemployed, 
but employers, fearing a fine of 500 
zourdes ($100) as provided in the law for 
nonpayment of the minimum wage, have 
been forced to refuse reemployment 
under these conditions. 

The chief provisions of the second 
labor law, made effective on December 
18, 1947, are: A 48-hour week, 8-hour 
day, for adults; a 36-hour week, 6 hours 
per day, for children less than 10 years 
old; employment of women for night 
work prohibited except for domestics, 
nurses, or by special authorization; over- 
time rates varying according to salary 
or wage scale up to 100 percent for night 
work; a minimum rest period of 1% 
hours per day; vacations of 15 days per 
year, plus 15 days sick leave, made man- 
datory for any employee or laborer after 
1 year’s service, with special provisions 
made for women bearing children, mak- 
ing them eligible to a 10-week vacation 
annually. 
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This law has been severely criticized by 
many large sisal plantations, especially 
as their plants and farms must be worked 
24 hours per day for effective production. 
Prohibitions concerning night work for 
women are especially important, as these 
comprise up to 40 percent of field labor. 
Also, sisal companies would be unable to 
run their usual three 8-hour shifts, in 
consequence of the prohibitive overtime 
night rates. In addition, an entirely new 
pay-roll and record system would be nec- 
essary, requiring greatly enlarged clerical 
staffs. A commission has been estab- 
lished by the President to investigate 
these complaints, and meanwhile the 
sisal companies are being permitted to 
work under previous conditions, paying 
the new minimum wage only. 

Also, as a result of this law, the new 
textile mill at Port-au-Prince, which 
started operations 6 weeks ago, has dis- 
missed 104 semiskilled laborers and has 
canceled plans to hire an additional 604 
plant personnel. The plant has 12,000 
spindles, 400 looms, with a production ca- 
pacity of 8,000,000 yards of 30-49-inch 
material per year on a 24-hour basis. 
The new schedule calls for an 8-hour 
day only, and total output will be limited 
to 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 yards, of which 
it is estimated 40 percent will be seconds. 

Haiti’s foreign commerce for October 
was valued at 22,500,000 gourdes, made 
up as follows: Imports, 13,567,000; ex- 
ports, 8,933,000. 

Chief items of export were coffee 
(1,229,116 gourdes), bananas (2,499,566 
gourdes), and cotton (3,166,236 gourdes). 

Unofficial reports received by the U. S. 
Embassy in Port-au-Prince indicate that 
the bananas being imported into Miami 
from Haiti are of very poor quality, with 
heavy losses being sustained by inde- 
pendent importers. 

Coffee shipments were off by reason of 
low crop yields. Exports to Belgium 
continued strong, as arrangements have 
been made for that country to purchase 
with Belgian francs against sterling 
which will be exchanged for doilars. 
Prices for 5X grade coffee were $39.20 per 
80-kilogram bag and for average grades, 
$36.80. Coffee exports to the United 
States since last October have amounted 
to about 36,000 bags, and it is hoped to 
ship a total of 100,000 bags before the 
end of next September. 

Business during December was re- 
ported as satisfactory, but prices con- 
tinued to rise, especially as regards food- 
stuffs—particularly rice, an important 
item in the general diet. The rice har- 
vest began in October, and at this period 
the market price usually is the lowest of 
the season. Nevertheless, prices in Jan- 
uary were at 2.50 gourdes and 3.20 
gourdes per 5 pounds, according to qual- 
ity. This is almost double the price paid 
during the same period a year earlier. 
The tourist trade during December was 
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disappointing and far below the volume 
during the same period of 1946. 

In order to intensify rural irrigation 
and land development, the irrigation tax 
was abolished during December. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


United States Dollar Exchange Granted 
Only for a Few Items.—When the Hong Kong 
Government established a quota system with 
respect to certain imports from the United 
States, Canada, and the Philippines (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 5, 1947, page 
16), it was hoped that the level of quotas 
established at that time could be maintained 
during 1948. Because of the decline in United 
States dollar earnings of the Crown Colony, 
however, it has been found impossible by the 
Government to continue to allocate exchange 
on the scale previously granted. 

On November 24, 1947, therefore, the Hong 
Kong Government’s Financial Secretary an- 
nounced that sales of United States dollar 
exchange are at present restricted to imports 
of raw or semifinished materials for fac- 
tories in the Colony and certain types of 
building materials necessary for reconstruc- 
tion. 

Foreign exchange will not be granted for 
the first quarter of 1948 for imports of the 
following commodities: 


Abalone. 

Beverages. 

Cameras. 

Cars. 

Car spare parts and accessories 

Clothing. 

Cream. 

Coffee. 

Dried fruit. 

Electric appliances. 

Films (unexposed ). 

Food. 

Fountain pens. 

Fruit (fresh). 

Haberdashery. 

Hardware. 

Ink. 

Leather. 

Milk. 

Office machines and equipment 

Paper. 

Paraffin wax. 

Pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations 

Photo materials. 

Photographic supplies or equipment 

Piece goods. 

Radios and radio spare parts 

Razors and blades. 

Refrigerators and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Stationery. 

Sewing machines. 

Tinned fruit. 

Tobacco and cigarettes 

Tools. 

Toys. 

Trucks. 

Tires. 

Watches. 

Wool. 


Although this list does not presume to be 
exhaustive, it will serve as a guide as to the 
type of goods for which official exchange will 
not be granted. It is stated that the posi- 
tion for the second quarter will be reviewed 
in February. 

Reexrport of Specified Chinese Commodities 
from Hong Kong Restricted—According to 
the American Consulate General in Shanghai, 
Central Bank of China Circular No. 122 to 


the Appointed Banks, dated January 5, 194g 
restricts reexport of specified Chinege prod. 
ucts from Hong Kong. In accordance with 
arrangements entered into between the 
Chinese and Hong Kong authorities on the 
above date, reexport from Hong Kong of 
wood (tung) oil, bristles, tea, wolfram (tung. 
sten), antimony, tin, cotton yarn, and rape. 
seed oil to any third country will be per- 
mitted by the Hong Kong authorities only 
upon production of evidence that the foreign 
exchange relative to the export trom China 
to Hong Kong has been sold, or contracteq 
to be sold, to an Appointed Bank in Ching. 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Law Governing Nationalization of Banks — 
Provision for the nationalization of the Na. 
tional Bank of Hungary and of banking in. 
stitutions which belong to the first Category 
of the Central Corporation of Banking Com. 
panies was made by a law adopted by the 
National Assembly on November 20, 1947. 
This law will not become effective until the 
day of its publication. (No definite infor. 
mation is available as to the prospective date 
of publication.) 

On the effective date of the law, shares 
of the National Bank and of the banking in. 
stitutions of the first category held by Hun- 
garian nationals or by any company located 
in Hungary will become the property of the 
Treasury. This provision also affects bank- 
ing institutions merged with the above in- 
stitutions irrespective of whether or not an 
exchange of shares has been effected, 

Within 15 days after the effective date of 
the law, the owner or trustee of nationalized 
shares must deposit the shares or a verdict 
of annulment at the Central Corporation of 
Banking Companies or at another banking 
institution designated by the Central Cor- 
poration. Shares in custody abroad and 
owned by Hungarian nationals or companies 
in Hungary must be deposited within 60 
days. If circumstances warrant, the Minister 
of Finance may extend the dead line for such 
shares once for an additional 60 days. The 
law is applicable to shares held by foreign- 
trade companies of which over 50 percent of 
the stock is held by Hungarian nationals or 
by companies located in Hungary. 

The law provides for a reorganization of 
administration of the banking institutions 
nationalized. 

Nationalization of the banks is to be fol- 
lowed by a special law providing for compen- 
sation. In certain cases, advance payment 
on compensation will be made 

[A translation of the text of the law of 
November 20, 1947, is available in the Euro- 
pean Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.] 

New Decree Regarding Amounts of Hun- 
garian Currency Carried by Foreign Travel- 
ers.—Under a decree of November 29, 1947, 
amounts of Hungarian currency up to 200 
forints may be carried into or taken out of 
Hungary by foreign travelers. This amount 
may be carried in bank notes, such notes 
being limited to 10-forint denomination. 
The decree amends a previous decree of April 
1, 1947, reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 27, 1947 





China’s Ministry of Finance has dis- 
closed that in 1947 a total of CN$6,568,- 
430,534,999 was collected by the Chinese 
Government as revenue from commodity, 
salt, and direct taxes. 
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India 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated December 19, 1947) 


The first session of India’s Legislative 
Assembly adjourned on December 13. It 
not only passed a number of economic 
measures but, because of participation 
in debates by Cabinet Ministers, also 
served as a sounding board concerning 
the Government’s future policy in this 
field. The general budget '' (for the pe- 
riod August 15, 1947, to March 31, 1948), 
while showing a deficit based on a num- 
per of unpredictable factors, was gener- 
ally regarded as reassuring and involved 
no increases in internal taxation. The 
railway budget also showed a deficit, to 
be met in part by higher freight and 
passenger rates. Officially sponsored 
pills for establishing an industrial fi- 
nance corporation to assist private in- 
dustry, and for Government control over 
the supply of electricity, were referred 
to select committees and presumably will 
be acted on at the next Assembly. The 
export duty on cotton cloth and yarn 
was increased, and tariff protection was 
granted to the domestic grinding wheels 
and canned-fruits and juices industries. 

In an effort to increase production and 
combat black-market activities, it was 
announced that official price controls 
would be removed from pulses and sugar. 
As a first step toward removal of all con- 
trols on food grains, a system of progres- 
sive decontrol also was announced. Food- 
grain imports remain the responsibility 
of the central Government, but the loss 
which it generally incurred in distribu- 
tion at below cost will henceforth be 
shared by the Provinces. Imports are to 
be reduced, but domestic production may 
be stimulated by newly authorized price 
increases and food bonuses for Provin- 
cial procurement and inter-Provincial 
shipments. Rationed distribution in the 
less serious deficit areas is being aban- 
doned. There has been a mixed public 
reaction to decontrol, with the Govern- 
ment assuring that food controls will be 
reimposed if the relaxed regulations 
prove unworkable. 

Various outstanding financial matters 
between India and Pakistan resulting 
from partition, which were to have been 
submitted to arbitration, have now been 
settled through inter-Dominion discus- 
sions. These arrangements include for- 
mulas for Pakistan’s share of cash bal- 
ances, liabilities, and sterling assets of 
the former Government of India. As for 
other assets which were divided between 
the two Dominions, the book value is to 
be adopted in all cases except for strate- 





‘See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17, 1948, for additional information on 
the budget. 
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gic railways, where the book value is ap- 
proximately halved. There is a further 
arrangement with respect to foreign- 
exchange earnings and expenditures of 
each Dominion, which became effective 
January 1, as well as a taxation agree- 
ment announced on December 10. The 
main principle of the latter is that each 
Dominion is to tax only the income aris- 
ing in its own territory, with an agreed 
tax division where profits arise in both 
Dominions, and with provision for avoid- 
ing double taxation . India and Pakistan 
also have agreed to initiate discussions 
concerning future trade and economic 
relations between them, bearing in mind 
that the present standstill agreement on 
these subjects is due to expire on March 
31, 1948. 

A memorandum recently prepared by 
the Ministry of Industry and Supply 
points out that India’s present economic 
situation is perhaps graver than during 
the war, and it mentions the widening 
gap between the growing spendable in- 
come and the dwindling production. For 
example, cotton-textile production before 
1944 reached 4,800,000,000 yards per year, 
whereas the estimated output for 1947 is 
only 3,800,000,000. The following figures 
show present installed capacity in tons 
as compared with estimated 1947 output: 
steel, 1,264,000 vs. 875,000; cement, 173,- 
000 vs. 112,000; paper, 110,000 vs. 86,000. 
Even if installed capacity were fully used 
it would not meet domestic requirements. 
Declining output is attributed mainly to 
transport difficulties, labor unrest, and 
shortage of imported and indigenous raw 
materials. Caustic soda, soda ash, and 
nonferrous metals are among the scarce 
imported items. The Ministry has se- 
lected 30 industries in which priority 
efforts will be made to step up production 
without delay. 

A resolution passed on December 18 
by the Industries Conference in New 
Delhi, attended by representatives of 
government, industry, and labor, calls 
for a 3-year truce between management 
and labor to avert strikes, lock-outs, and 
production slow-downs. This would be 
achieved by improving the condition of 
labor and by settling disputes through 
statutory machinery. 

Nationalization of industry is a live 
issue, and the Government intends to an- 
nounce a definite policy on this subject 
soon. Addressing the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Calcutta on Decem- 
ber 15, Prime Minister Nehru said there 
would be state control of some key in- 
dustries but there would also be scope 
for private enterprise. Discussions in 
the Legislative Assembly confirmed the 
Government’s intention to set up two 
new 500,000-ton steel plants under offi- 
cial auspices, to proceed with extensive 
hydroelectric and reclamation projects, 
and to promote domestic production of 
locomotives, railway equipment, ferti- 


lizers, automotive vehicles, and commu- 
nications equipment. 

Leading officials and industrialists now 
concede that further industrialization of 
India will require foreign capital and 
technical assistance, but that such for- 
eign participation should be carefully 
regulated in the national interests. 

Owing to the continued stringency of 
foreign exchange, the main features of 
existing import-control restrictions are 
to be continued for the January-June 
1948 shipping period. However, a dis- 
tinction will be made between imports 
from dollar and nondollar areas, with a 
wider range of articles permitted from 
the latter sources. Imports are divided 
into four general categories: those which 
will be licensed freely from dollar areas; 
from nondollar areas; those which will 
not be licensed at all; and those not in- 
cluded in the foregoing classes, for which 
licenses will be granted sparingly, subject 
to over-all monetary ceilings. Licenses 
issued after January 1 will be valid for 
6 months from date of issue, but, in the 
case of articles normally taking consid- 
erable time for delivery, licenses will be 
valid for a year. (For a detailed state- 
ment of these regulations, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1948.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties Established on Cotton Cloth 
and Yarn.—An export duty of 4 annas (about 
$0.07144) per square yard on cloth contain- 
ing 10 percent or more of cotton by weight 
has been established by the passage of the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary) Act, 1947, 
on December 6, 1947. ‘By the same act, an 
export duty on yarn containing 10 percent 
or more of cotton by weight has been estab- 
lished at 6 annas (about $0.11%) per pound. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised List of Good Importable Under 
General License .—List “A,” comprising goods 
importable into Italy from the United States 
and other free-currency countries directly 
upon Customs authorization, was again re- 
vised by a decree of December 29, 1947, effec- 
tive from the date of its publication in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale on December 30, 1947. 

The goods now comprising List A and 
therefore admissible direct by Customs, upon 
presentation of bank “benestare” but with- 
out special license from the Foreign Trade 
Ministry, are as follows: 

Frozen or refrigerated beef; 

Raw jute, two-strand twine of coco, 
esparto, linden bast, and the like; raw cot- 
ton (benestare to be accompanied by visa 
of authorized allocation organ); natural 
wool, washed or unwashed; raw horsehair; 
raw bristles; 

Chrome ore; iron and steel scrap; mica in 
lumps, powder, or in scales and merely edged 
plates; 

Crude coal-tar oils; benzol, toluol and 
xylol; 

Gums, other than native; resins, other 
than colophony; 

Metallic selenium; cresylic acid; carbolic 
acid (phenol); crude naphthalene; 

Cinchona bark; aromatic and exotic herbs; 

Lamp black; raw gutta-percha; 
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Materials intended under customs control, 
for shipyards for the construction of ships; 
commodities for which temporary importa- 
tion status is or will be granted, provided 
their introduction is for the purposes speci- 
fied in the respective authorizations and 
that they are reexported as specified therein. 

All goods not included in the foregoing List 
A require special license from the Foreign 
Trade Ministry for importation into Italy un- 
der the 50 percent export-import system. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Au- 
gust 2, 1947.] 

Cheeses and Prepared Meats Erportable to 
Free-Currency Countries Under General Li- 
cense.—The Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade 
has decided to permit temporarily, under 
general license, the exportation of cheeses 
and prepared meats to the United States and 
other free-currency countries with which 
Italy does not have bilateral trade agree- 
ments, according to a circular of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade, dated December 16, 
and published in Informazioni per il Com- 
mercio Estero of December 18, 1947. The 
permission also extends to Switzerland with 
which Italy does have a bilateral agreement. 

Exportation of these products may be 
authorized direct by customs officials against 
payment in free currency, upon presentation 
of the ordinary bank “‘benestare”’ or approval 
for exportation. 

Italian banks are instructed to issue the 
benestare, provided payment in hard cur- 
rency has been made, or a confirmed and 
irrevocable letter of credit has been opened, 
valid against shipping documents, the 
amount of the benestare to be not less than 
that indicated on the invoice presented. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade points out 
that circular No. 352255 of December 7, 1946, 
as amended, has been annulled, and that 
licenses granted under the procedure estab- 
lished by it are void. 

(Exportation of these commodities to hard- 
currency countries was formerly subject to 
the issuance of the special export license 
and to other requirements.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Special Import Duty Increased 
Higher Retail Price Established.—The Neth- 
erlands special import duty on gasoline has 
been increased to 11 guilders per hectoliter 
by a law of November 27, 1947, published as 
Staatsblad No. H 393, and effective as of 
December 1, 1947. This new rate is equiva- 
lent to 14.67 guilders per 100 kilograms, and 
the previously levied special import duty 
amounted to 10.50 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams. The increase of the special duty on 
a volumetric basis is thus equivalent to 
about 3 guilders per hectoliter. Concur- 
rently, a “floor-tax”’ of 3.125 guilders per 
hectoliter was assessed on stocks of gasoline 
on hand in the Netherlands 

At the same time, the retail price of gaso- 
line has been increased by ministerial order 
from 0.22 guilder to 0.26 guilder per liter. 
Prior to September 1, 1947, the retail price 
for gasoline had been fixed at 0.19 guilder per 
liter. The latest price increase reflects not 
only the higher special duty but also the 
increase in the world market price of gaso- 
line. Nevertheless, it was stated that the 
new price is lower than the average price of 
gasoline prevailing in neighboring countries 
(One guilder equals about $0.38; 1 liter equals 
1.0567 quarts.) 





In the first 6 months of 1947, Iraq im- 
ported 12,225 long tons of paint. 
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Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Taz on Barbasco.—According to the 
United States Embassy in Lima, Peruvian 
customs authorities recently began to col- 
lect the 4 percent export tax levied on bar- 
basco exports shipped through maritime 
ports, in accordance with law No. 10749 of 
December 16, 1946. It is understood that 
exporters are being billed for taxes on cur- 
rent exports, and for taxes on exports 
effected since the promulgation of the law 
which had not been collected 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change in Gift-Parcel Regulations.—Ef- 
fective November 1, 1947, the Polish Ministry 
of Finance introduced regulations under 
which gift packages from abroad were made 
subject to the payment of customs handling 
charges, according to a telegram of January 
9 from the United States Embassy at Warsaw. 

The new charges per package are as fol- 
lows for packages weighing: Up to 5 kilo- 
grams, 200 zlotys; from 5 to 20 kilograms, 300 
zlotys. Only packages sent to individuals in 
Poland are affected by these regulations. The 
Council of Voluntary Agencies which in- 
cludes all organized American relief agencies 
through negotiations with the Ministry of 
Finance, has had its packages exempted from 
the above charges 

Further, the new regulations permit the 
receipt of 200 cigarettes free of the normal 
domestic tobacco excise taxes; previously 
shipments of 600 were exempted from such 
payment 


Special import permits from the Ministry 
of Finance are required for packages con- 


taining more than 2 kilograms of medicine 


Rumania 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Ministerial Decisions Providing for 
State Export-Import Corporations and 
State Stores.—Decision No. 120 author- 
izes the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, on the strength of law No. 248 
published in Monitorul Oficial, No. 159 
of July 15, 1947, to establish State 
corporations for the exportation and 
importation of merchandise. These 
corporations may collect and process 
products for export and distribute the im- 
ported products. They may store, recon- 
dition, transport, finance and, in general, 
carry out the usual functions of a busi- 
ness enterprise. They are exempt from 
many of the taxes which private corpo- 
rations are required to pay. Financing 
will be done by the Ministry of Finance 
which is also authorized to audit the 
accounts. 

Decision No. 121 authorizes the Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce to set up 
State stores in the form of joint-stock 
companies in Bucharest and elsewhere 
for the selling of rationed or unrationed 
food or industrial products. The Min- 


istry of Finance is directed to Place at 
the disposal of the Ministry of Indus. 
try and Commerce a fund of 50,000,009 
lei for their capitalization. The Capital 
of each store (not in any case to eXceed 
5,000,000 lei) is to be paid in fuy on 
establishment. Financial contro] Will be 
exercised by a control service of the Min. 
istry of Finance, and profits will go to the 
State. 


7 . 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Revised Exchange-Control Regulations 4}. 
fecting Persons Entering or Leaving Spain— 
Effective February 1, 1948, businessmen, sty. 
dents, and tourists, on entering Spain, must 
exchange foreign currency into Spanish 
pesetas for a minimum of 200 pesetas per day 
of the anticipated visit, or exhibit documents 
or letters of credit covering this amount. 
otherwise entry will not be permitted, under 
an order published in the Official Bulletin of 
December 6, 1947 

The anticipated number of days of the 
visit are to be noted in the passport of the 
traveler and, after the expiration of this 
period, the traveler's authorization to re. 
main in Spain will be considered as having 
terminated, unless he demonstrates that he 
has additional foreign exchange available 
above the minimum established for an ex- 
tension of his visit within the time limit 
for which his passport is otherwise valid for 
remaining within the country The avail- 
ability of this additional foreign exchange 

also to be entered in the traveler's pass- 
port 

Upon the traveler's departure from Spain 
the Foreign Exchange Institute will exchange 
any pesetas the traveler may have above the 
minimum of 200 each day of the traveler's 


¢ 


in Spain at the rate at which the 


pesetas were acquired upon entry into the 
country 

In cases where the traveler legally holds 
blocked pesetas in Spain, prior to entering 
the country he must obtain authorization 
from the Foreign Exchange Institute t 
utilize the amount necessary for the planned 
Visit rhis document will serve as a letter 


of credit for the purposes mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs 

Exceptions to these regulations are pro- 
vided, among others, for student ming t 
Spain under cultural exchange plans ap- 
proved by Government agencies and for 
Spaniards returning to Spain for permanent 
residence 

(Tourist exchange elling rate—16.40 


pesetas equal $1 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coco Fiber: Import Prohibition Removed 
The Spanish Government has removed the 
prohibition on the importation of coco fiber 
by a decree of October 3, 1947, published in 
the Boletin Oficial del Estado of November 
8, and effective immediately 

The original decree, issued October 30, 
1931, by the Spanish authorities, prohibited 
provisionally imports of coco fiber and cef- 
tain manufactures thereof. This was supple- 
mented by a further decree, published Feb- 
ruary 28, 1932, which placed the prohibition, 
with certain modifications, on a permanent 
basis, and prohibited the importation of 
esparto grass, to assist the esparto-grass in- 
dustry of Spain 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 
MARKET FOR FOREIGN BEER, LEBANON 


Although there are three distilleries in 
Lebanon which produce a fairly good 
grade of beer from Syrian barley, there 
is an excellent market for foreign brands. 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 cases were im- 
ported from the United States in 1946 
and 1947, as well as 1,500 cases from the 
Netherlands. 


Chemicals 


Stupy OF RESOURCES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, ARGENTINA 


The Bureau of Chemical Industries of 
the Argentine Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce has sent several techni- 
cal research committees to different sec- 
tions of the country to compile informa- 
tion regarding resources available in 
those districts for the development of a 
chemical industry. These studies are 
part of a national program for the full 
utilization of domestic resources to pro- 
mote industrial development 


BELGIUM'S EXPORTS 


Belgian exports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in the first 6 months 
of 1947 increased to 907,091 metric tons, 
valued at 2,495,000,000 francs (1 Belgian 
franc=$0.0228, United States currency), 
according to preliminary statistics. In 
1946 exports of these products totaled 
379,517 tons, worth 811,000,000 francs. 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the 1l-month period 
January—-November 1947 were valued at 
$14,672,000 more than those in the cor- 
responding period ‘of 1946, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals were 
$76,641,000 and $61,969,000, respectively. 


Borax RESERVES, CHILE 


Chile has reserves of 2,000,000 metric 
tons of 33 percent borax, according to 
studies made by the Department of 
Mines and Petroleum. 


FIRM PLANS TO PRODUCE CRUDES AND IN- 
TERMEDIATES FOR COAL-TaR DYES, BEL- 
GIUM 


At present only one firm in Belgium is 
manufacturing coal-tar dyes. Output is 
estimated at 1,000 metric tons annually. 
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This firm plans to develop facilities for 
the production of the crudes and inter- 
mediates which it now imports, but it is 
believed that it will be several years be- 
fore the plant can make these materials 
in any important quantities. 


BRITISH MALAYA’S TRADE 


British Malaya’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the third quar- 
ter of 1947 totaled S$11,400,665, accord- 
ing to Malayan customs statistics. Ex- 
ports of these products were valued at 
S$2,454,139. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, COSTA 
RICA 


Costa Rican imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in 1946 were valued at $623,606, 
according to the General Statistical Of- 
fice. The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier. 


DECLINE IN OUTPUT OF CALCIUM CARBIDE, 
U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 
Production of calcium carbide in the 
United States Zone of Germany dropped 
from 16,225 metric tons in July 1947 to 
14,084 tons in August. It decreased 
sharply to 7,533 and 4,200 tons in Sep- 
tember and October, respectively. 


New ZEALAND'’S SULFUR IMPORTS FROM 
U. 8. 


In the first 6 months of 1947 New Zea- 
land imported from the United States 
sulfur valued at NZ£150,546, according to 
the Dominion Customs Department. 


OUTPUT OF SULFURIC ACID, JAPAN 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan 
in the third quarter of 1947 totaled 394,- 
662 metric tons, according to the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. In the 
corresponding period of 1946 output was 
258,413 tons. 


U. K. PRINCIPAL SUPPLIER OF CHEMICALS 
IN LEBANON 


The United Kingdom is at present the 
leading factor in the chemical trade of 
Lebanon and accounts for about 50 per- 
cent of fertilizer imports. The Nether- 
lands and the United States are the other 
principal suppliers of chemical products. 


PLANS TO INCREASE CAPITAL OF MONTE- 
CATINI ENTERPRISES, ITALY 


The board of the Montecatini group 
of Italian chemical and mining enter- 
prises plans to increase the company’s 


share capital from 12,000,000,000 to 24,- 
000,000,000 lire, according to the foreign 
press. This will be done in two stages. 

The company considers the future out- 
look encouraging, it is stated. 


SOME FARMERS To RECEIVE FERTILIZERS ON 
CREDIT, POLAND 


Fertilizers will be sold for cash, with a 
certain quantity to be distributed to 
needy farmers on a credit basis, the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Council of Min- 
isters has decided. The purchase of fer- 
tilizer will not entail any conditions such 
as the sale of grain or other agricultural 
products, it is stated. 


ESTIMATES OF PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS 
Crops, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s pyrethrum crop for the 
year ended December 31, 1947, was ex- 
pected to total 500 metric tons, according 
to final estimates by the Territory’s De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The derris crop is estimated at 20 tons. 


Propucts OF NEW FACTORY IN DURBAN, 
SoutH Arrica, To BE EXPporRTED 


A new factory has been erected at 
Merebank, Durban, South Africa, by 
Marble, Lime & Associated Industries, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Modern 
equipment has been installed for the pro- 
duction of chromium tanning com- 
pounds, bichromates, and chromic acid. 
These products are being exported. 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS DECLINE 


British exports of chemicals and allied 
products in November 1947 dropped to 
£5,410,000, compared with £6,210,000 in 
October, according to the Board of Trade. 
The November total was the lowest 
monthly figure in the July—November 
period. 


DATA ON IMPERIAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., U. K. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, has 15 factories in its 
general chemicals division, according to 
the British press. There are 12,000 em- 
ployees in the division, and 250 principal 
products are manufactured. 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FROM 
POLAND INCREASE 


Exports of chemical products from Po- 
land in the third quarter of 1947 were 
valued at $1,085,578 and represent an 
increase of 75 percent over those in the 
preceding quarter, according to the for- 
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The United States and Pal- 


eign press. 
estine were added to the list of pur- 
chasers. 

The industry’s principal difficulties are 
the shortage of domestic and foreign raw 
materials and the high rate of deprecia- 
tion of equipment, it is stated. 


Coal 


PrIcE SCHEDULE FOR COAL BRIQUETS, 
BELGIUM 


Maximum prices, established on March 
10, 1947, for coal briquets transported by 
the Belgian National Railways, were in- 
creased 250 francs per metric ton, or 
$5.17 per short ton, effective December 
1, 1947. This announcement was made 
in a ministerial order issued November 
29, 1947, by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The revised price schedule in 
dollars per short ton is as follows: 


. ; , Bitu- Anthra- 

Grade of coal briquets aiaieiit cite 
Less than 10 percent ash $22. 75 $22. 44 
10 to 14 percent ash 22. 03 21. 62 
More than 10 percent ash 21.41 20.99 


NEW ZEALAND’S COAL SUPPLIES 


Coal production in New Zealand dur- 
ing the 9 months ended September 30, 
1947, at 2,322,850 short tons, was only 
slightly higher than the amount pro- 
duced during the like period in 1946. As 
shown in the following tabulation, the 
decline in underground production was 
more than offset by increased output in 
open-cast mines. 


{In short tons] 


Production dur- 
ing 9 months, Increase 
Jan.-Sept (+-) of 
decrease 


Type of mine 


1947 1946 


Underground 
Open-cast 


1, 801, 630 1, 926, 840 —125, 210 
521,220 387, 020 +134, 200 


Total__ 2, 322, 850 2,313,860 +8, 990 


Coal imports from the United States 
continue because of an order placed in 
July before the dollar crisis, but the 
Minister of Railways declared in Parlia- 
ment on September 11 that no more will 
be ordered. During the third quarter of 
1947, about 21,000 short tons of coal ar- 
rived from Wyoming for use by the New 
Zealand State Railways. 

Two seams of bituminous coal dis- 
covered in the Murchison district have 
been examined and the results indicate 
that they merit further investigation. 


PRICES OF FUEL IN CERTAIN AREAS OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Black-market prices of pit coal were 
more than double official prices in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and in the two 
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Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, dur- 
ing June 1947. A comparison of price 
data, for the four principal solid fuels in 
June 1947 is shown in the following table: 


[In United States dollars, ! per short ton] 


Provinces of 
Prague Bohemia and 
Moravia 
Fuel 
: Black- . Black- 
Offici: , Offici: ; 
a market ~ : al market 
I price z price 
Coal, pit $13.42 | $27.53 | $13. 25 $26. 99 
Coal, brown 10. 74 18. 96 10. 57 20. 42 
Coke 19. 02 31.00 19.02 20.72 
Briquets 12.27 | 20.61) 12.27 22. 97 
1 The crown converted at $0.0201, average daily official 
rate of exchange during November 1947 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


EXPORTS, ARRIVALS, AND STOCKS OF CACAO 
BEANS, BRAZIL 


Exports of cacao beans from Brazil 
during November 1947 totaled 85,267 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, as compared with 
344,185 bags exported during the like 
month of 1946. Of the amount exported 
in November 1947, the United States pur- 
chased 71,700 bags, as against 146,500 
bags in the corresponding period of 1946. 

Arrivals during November 1947 
amounted to 84,169 bags, as compared 
with 332,032 bags in November 1946. 

Stocks of cacao beans at Bahia at the 
end of November 1947 were estimated at 
26,679 bags, whereas in November 1946 
stocks at Bahia totaled 414,573 bags. 

Market conditions and prices of cacao 
beans in November 1947 were reported 
to be good. 


COFFEE CROP, EXPORTS, AND PRICES, 
COLOMBIA 


Colombia coffee production during 1947 
has been estimated by the coffee trade 
at 5,500,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 

Exports during October 1947 were re- 
ported by the National Coffee Federation 
to total 548,028 bags, compared with 
462,451 bags in September and 483,047 
bags in October 1946. Of the amount 
exported during October 1947, the United 
States took 510,217 bags, Canada 25,551 
bags, and European countries 11,691 bags. 
The November 1947 exports were esti- 
mated unofficially at 565,341 bags, of 
which 529,161 bags went to the United 
States, 14,541 bags to Europe, and 21,639 
to other countries. The total compares 
with 584,458 bags exported during No- 
vember 1946. 

Colombian coffee is bringing the high- 
est price in the industry’s history, and 
if the current trend holds the trade be- 
lieves that the price may even reach 


US$50 per 70-kilogram bag or about 324 
cents per pound. 

During November 1947 a reduction jp 
Colombian river freight rates was ay. 
thorized. There is now very little dif. 
ference in the cost of shipping coffe. 
by river or by rail. 


CaAcAO-BEAN EXPORTS AND PRIcgs 
Costa RICA 


Exports of cacao beans from Cogstg 
Rica during the third quarter of 1947 
were reported as 1,393,694 kilograms (l 
kilogram =2.2046 pounds), with a value 
of $965,916, as compared with 935,009 
kilograms, valued at $209,519.22 for the 
corresponding period in 1946. Of the 
exports during the 1947 period, Colom. 
bia took 567,469 kilograms, Netherlands 
327,740 kilograms, United States 163,729 
kilograms, and various other countries 
the remainder. 

Selling prices of exports during the 
third quarter of 1947 ranged from $0.28 to 
$0.35 per pound, net weight, f. 0. b. Costa 
Rican port. 

With the present high prices of cacao 
beans and the availability of shipping 
space, stocks are Kept at a minimum. 

Producers indicate that experiments of 
spraying for pod-rot control are success- 
ful. 


Dairy Products 


SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Fluid-milk production in the Union of 
South Africa from October 1, 1946, to 
September 30, 1947, was estimated at 
225,000,000 gallons. 

Butter production in 1946-47 totaled 
34,017,653 pounds, as compared with 33,- 
816,502 pounds in 1945-46. Cheese pro- 
duction amounted to 15,586,085 and 14- 
538,573 pounds, respectively. The slight 
increase in butter and cheese output 
over the preceding year’s production was 
due principally to the payment of a 
higher winter premium, amounting to 
3d. per pound of butterfat, than was paid 
during 1945-46. 

Butter production in the first 7 months 
of 1947 totaled 774,804 pounds, as com- 
pared with 823,983 pounds for the like 
period of 1946, or a reduction of 6 percent. 

Butterfat purchases during the Janu- 
ary—July period of 1947 totaled 647,085 
pounds or 5!5 percent less than the 685,- 
138 pounds for the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

Butter stocks at the end of July 
amounted to 155,695 pounds, as com- 
pared with 280,218 pounds at the end of 
June. The decline in stock position was 
principally due to the increase in the 
butter ration from 4 ounces to 8 ounces 
per person per week. The increase was 
made possible by the rapid expansion in 
butter imports which amounted to 329,- 
280 pounds during the first 6 months of 
1947. This amount was three times 
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larger than the imports for the like pe- 
riod of 1946. 

Cheese production during the first 7 
months of 1947 totaled 261,985 pounds, 
compared with 470,989 pounds for the 
corresponding period of 1946. The de- 
cline was caused by drought conditions. 
July 1947 output amounted to 15,538 
pounds, compared with the June output 
of 20,975 pounds and the July 1946 pro- 
duction of 35,911 pounds. 

July 1947 cheese stocks amounted to 
45,041 pounds as compared with July 1946 
stocks of 91,233 pounds. 

Exports of cheese in the first 6 months 
of 1947 amounted to 37,054 pounds, only 
abovt 20 percent of the exports in the 
corresponding period of 1946, or 173,149 
pounds. Imports were negligible in both 
years. 

Fish and Products 


HERRING CATCH, PRODUCTS, AND PRICES, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


British Columbia’s (Canada) herring 
catch as of December 3, 1947, amounted 
to 61,323 green tons, according to a bul- 
letin released by the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries. Production from this catch 
was 5,303 tons of herring meal and 850,- 
838 imperial gallons of herring oil; 222 
tons were classified as fresh and frozen 
and 593 tons were used for bait. In ad- 
dition, canners packed 776,128 cases of 
herring, each containing 48 pounds, as 
compared with 745,042 cases for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding sea- 
son and 759,539 cases during the like 
period of the year before. 

Herring seiners of British Columbia, 
through their union, United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers, have concluded ne- 
gotiations with respect to winter prices 
for herring which have been fixed under 
the new agreement at $7.40 a ton for 
both canning and reduction fish. Pre- 
viously, the prices were $7.15 a ton for 
canning fish and $5.20 a ton for reduc- 
tion herring. 

It is understood that the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation has contracted 
for 900,000 cases which will be sent to 
Europe. The Dutch Government is re- 
ported to have purchased 50,000 cases. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CITRUS-FRUIT OUTPUT, EXPORTS, AND 
PRICES, FRENCH Morocco 


Production of citrus fruit in French 
Morocco in the 1946-47 season was esti- 
mated at 62,000 tons. Exports amounted 
to 36,112 tons. The remainder of the 
crop or about 25,888 tons was consumed 
locally, and there was no carry-over into 
the 1947-48 season. 

France took most of the citrus fruit 
exported; small quantities went to Switz- 
erland, Belgium, and England. 

A desire to export citrus fruit, particu- 
larly to England, as a means of gaining 
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foreign exchange has been noted. How- 
ever, Moroccan prices are high in com- 
parison with other citrus exporting coun- 
tries in the Mediterranean area. Moroc- 
can clementines are offered for export 
at 50 francs per kilogram f. o. b. Casa- 
blanca as against 39.6 francs c. i. f. 
British ports for Italian and Palestinian 
fruit. Furthermore, Moroccan citrus 
fruit suffered in 1947 from infestation of 
fruit flies which may result in substan- 
tial reductions in the quantities which 
will be permitted entry into England. 


MExIco’s EXPORTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
west coast of Mexico, through the port 
of Nogales, to the United States from 
the beginning of the season in November 
to December 15, 1947, totaled 13,358,822 
pounds (560 carloads) as compared with 
10,197,044 pounds (383 carloads) in the 
like period of the preceding season. 

Of the 13,358,822 pounds of fresh vege- 
tables shipped in 1947, 12,291,409 pounds 
(504 carloads) were tomatoes, an increase 
of almost 3,000,000 pounds over the cor- 
responding period of 1946; 1,060,279 
pounds (54 carloads) were green peppers, 
222,464 pounds more than in the same 
period in 1946; and 7,134 pounds (2 car- 
loads) were mixed vegetables, 28,729 
pounds less than in the corresponding 
period of the 1946 season. 

The Canadian embargo on the impor- 
tation of fresh fruit and vegetables which 
continues to be applicable to Mexican- 
grown vegetables is considered a problem 
to the Mexican vegetable growers. The 
West Coast of Mexico Vegetable Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to obtain a relaxation 
of this embargo. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ALGERIA 


Algeria’s citrus-fruit producing area 
has grown steadily in recent years. In 
1937 the area planted to citrus fruit to- 
taled 25,592 acres, and in 1946 it had 
reached 59,489 acres. The production of 
fruit, which reached a maximum of 
1,355,000 metric quintals (1 metric quin- 
tal=220.46 pounds) in 1939-40, has not 
increased in proportion to the area 
planted. Indeed, it fell rather precipi- 
tately after the 1940-41 crop year. This 
diminution in productivity is a direct re- 
sult of the shortage of agricultural equip- 
ment, nitrogenous fertilizers, and, to 
some extent, water. A return to more 
favorable economic conditions generally 
is expected to bring about a resumption 
of normal development in the industry. 
Citrus-fruit growers expect to reach a 
total annual production of 3,000,000 
quintals by 1953. 

Production of citrus fruit in the 1946- 
47 crop year amounted to 1,025,000 quin- 
tals, of which 490,000 quintals were or- 
anges, 400,000 quintals tangerines, 80,000 


quintals clementines, 35,000 quintals 
lemons, and 20,000 grapefruit. 

Exports of citrus fruit, which had been 
suspended during the war, amounted to 
248,486 quintals during the 1945-46 crop 
year. All went to France and comprised 
145,279 quintals of oranges, 53,218 quin- 
tals of tangerines, 30,288 of clementines, 
16,383 of lemons, and 3,318 of grapefruit. 
By March 31, 1947, exports of the 1946-47 
crop totaled 652,881 quintals, of which 
315,420 quintals were oranges, 250,137 
quintals of tangerines, 59,093 quintals of 
clementines, 18,368 quintals of lemons, 
and 9,863 quintals of grapefruit. 

Of the 652,883 quintals of citrus fruit 
exported from the 1946-47 crop up to 
the end of March, France took 612,099 
quintals, England 31,509 quintals, Bel- 
gium 7,871 quintals, and Switzerland 
1,404 quintals. Only a small quantity 
of fruit was exported after March. 

Little change in exports is expected 
in the 1947-48 season, but it is hoped 
that increased production, standardiza- 
tion of type and size, and the selection 
of high-quality fruit for foreign markets 
will permit a rapid development of the 
export trade in the future. 


Sugars and Products 


SucaR OUTPUT, IMPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
GUATEMALA 


Production of refined white sugar by 
Guatemala’s 11 sugar mills in the crop 
year November 1, 1946, to October 31, 
1947, totaled 535,820 hundredweight, a 
record high. . 

During the calendar year 1946, im- 
ports of sugar and edible derivatives of 
sugar, amounted to about 70 long tons, 
valued at $10,341. No sugar has been ex- 
ported from Guatemala since 1945. 

Stocks of refined white sugar on hand 
as of November 1, 1947, amounted to 
98,629 hundredweight. 

No statisiics covering production of 
panela, or crude brown sugar in blocks, 
are available. It is estimated by those 
most familiar with the local sugar indus- 
try that refined white sugar constitutes 
about 40 percent of total sugar produc- 
tion in Guatemala. On this basis, it is 
to be assumed that panela production for 
the crop year ended October 31, 1947, 
amounted to about 800,000 hundred- 
weight. 


SITUATION IN SUGAR INDUSTRY, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Production of raw sugar in Czecho- 
slovakia totaled 460,389 metric tons in 
the 1945—46 season, as compared with the 
average of 658,703 tons in 1932-39. A 
greatly increased area planted to sugar 
beets in 1946 and a good crop resulted in 
the production of more than 600,000 tons 
of raw sugar in the 1946—47 season. 

In 1947, however, the sugar-beet har- 
vest was so poor that the Czechoslovak 
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authorities estimate raw-sugar produc- 
tion for the 1947-48 season at only 370,000 
metric tons. 

The unfavorable result of the 1947-48 
sugar season in Czechoslovakia will be 
reflected in further restrictions on do- 
mestic sugar consumption. Present 
Czechoslovak sugar production is not 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
domestic consumption, as apart from the 
problem of maintaining minimum ex- 
portations required for obtaining foreign 
exchange and keeping open foreign out- 
lets. The sugar ration has been reduced 
from 1,500 grams to 1,200 grams per per- 
son per month, and the allocation of 
sugar to industry and restaurants has 
been restricted. 


Congress in 1945 passed law 21 reducing 
the content of silver coins from an alloy 
of 0.900 to an alloy of 0.500, and author- 
ized the Bank of the Republic to retire 
from circulation silver coins of an alloy 
of 0.900. 

The Congress authorized the placing 
in circulation of 21,000,000 pesos of silver 
coins. Since 1945 the Government has 
been retiring coins of 50-, 20-, and 10- 
centavo value for recoining into monies 
of 0.500 alloy. At the present time, the 
Bank of the Republic estimates that the 
total of new coins issued amounts to 
19,000,000 pesos, leaving approximately 
2,000,000 pesos in silver coins yet to be 
put in circulation, including 50-centavo 
pieces. 

(The Colombian peso of 100 centavos is 
equivalent to approximately $0.57 United 
States currency at the official rate of ex- 
change.) 


Leather and 
Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


General Products 


COINAGE IN COLOMBIA 


A new silver coin of 50-centavo value 
Was issued by the Colombian Bank of the 
Republic at the end of November 1947. 
On one side the new piece bears the 
image of Simon Bolivar and the inscrip- 
tion, “Republic of Colombia, 1947.” On 
the reverse side appears a crown of laurel : 
and the inscription, ‘50 Centavos.” The U. K's Exports 
words, "Liberty and Order” appear on 
the edge in lieu of milling. 

Because of depreciation in the world- 
market value of silver, the Colombian 


Exports of leather from the United 
Kingdom during the first 11 months of 
1946 and 1947 are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


U. As Exports of Leather 


Quantit Value Quantity Value 
Undressed leather 
Cattle 
Sole—bends, butts, sides, and backs hundredweight 42, 152 £22, 341 1, 87S £22k, 2:36 
Sole—shoulders, bellies, and other offal 1 2,44 5, SM 8, 74 SS, SS 
Rough tanned—whole, back, butts and bends ce 5, 204 BS, 240 4, 25 Sti, OM 
Other do 13, 627 135, HM », 922 81,5 
Other rough tanned 
W hole sheepskins de tit 13, 5st Is 10, 658 
Splits (grains and fleshers do 4 16, O19 te 1, O41 
Other do 1819 7, 126 1, 14 7, 111 
Dressed leather 
Full chrome glace and suede kid upper square feet 2, 092, 278 114, 004 3, 362, 558 573, 937 
Other do 5, 997, 429 1), 42 5, 799, 43 739, 21 
Other than full chrome upper do 7, 840, 404 1652, O12 5. ORS, 423 $53, O59 
Lining do 7, 165, 22 5, 76 i, 145, 146 $47, (12 
Hide, mechanical and textile hundredweigt 7, 158 247, 56l SIS O75, 7 
All other dressed hide leather square 4, USS, SAS 2 i 1, 653, 23¢ S75, 87 
Chamois, doeskin, and gloving do 7, 201, 352 SS, O10 41.0 SH), SO) 
Other dressed goat and sheep do 4, SS4, 7 fi 4 N2 6,172.9 


All other dressed leather 


United Kingdom exports of leather Imports included 147,696 dozen pairs 
manufactures during the first 11 months of leather gloves (65,202), valued at 
of 1947, with corresponding figures for £814,880 (£113,178); and 65,229 dozen 
1946 in parentheses included: 61,384 pairs of women’s footwear, wholly or 
handbags and purses (115,028), valued mainly of leather (9,471), valued at £1,- 
at £147,004 (£188,705); all other bags, 167,226 (£109,666). 
pouches, trunks, valued at £557,456 
(£479,787) ; fancy leather goods not else- 
where specified, £92,641 (£132,827); 96,- 
286 dozen pairs of leather gloves (94,038), 
valued at £569,136 (£480,816); and 458,- 
182 dozen pairs of footwear, wholly or 
mainly of leather (471,257), valued at 
£4,678,545 (£3,328,342). 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1947, with 
comparable 1946 figures in parentheses, 
the Republic of the Philippines imported 
404,332 kilograms of sole and harness 
leather (242,657), of which 372,298 kilo- 
grams came from the United States 
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(242,657); 416,631 kilograms of upper 
leather (116,947), of which the United 
States supplied 318,157 kilograms (112. 
099); and 409,639 pairs of leather boots 
and shoes (782,611), of which 395,553 
pairs came from the United States (772,. 
221). 


Hides and Skins 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During the first 10 months of 1947 
(corresponding figures for 1946 in Par- 
entheses) Argentina exported 4,296 566 
cattle hides (4,616,835); 161,624 horse. 
hides (440,608); 4,993 bales ‘of about 
815 pounds) of goatskins (2,403); 393 
bales of kidskins (496); 7,452 bales (of 
about 880 pounds) of sheepskins (48. 
443); 13 tons ‘of 2,200 pounds) of 
pickled hogskins (207); 6,244 tons of 
other pickled skins (3,383); and 3,969 
tons (of 2,200 pounds) of tanned hides 
(12,777). 

IMPoRTS INTO U. K. 


United Kingdom imports of hides and 
skins during the first 11 months of 1946 
and 1947 are shown in the table at top 
of next page. 


Tanning Materials 
EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, ARGENTINA 


During November 1947, Argentina ex. 
ported 26,449 tons of quebracho extract, 
as compared with 32,119 tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 15,069 tons in Novem- 
ber 1946. The total for the first 11 
months of 1947 was 225,713 tons as com- 
pared with 245,272 tons in like months 
of 1946. Exports of urunday totaled 200 
tons in November 1947 and 1,696 tons in 
the first 11 months of the year. In cor- 
responding months of 1946, 1,901 tons 
were exported. 

Consumption of quebracho. extract 
totaled 2,157 tons in November 1947, 1,900 
tons in October, and 2,284 tons in Novem- 
ber 1946. During the first 11 months of 
1947 consumption amounted to 22,906 
tons, as compared with 27,921 tons in 
like months of 1946. 


PARAGUAY’'S EXxportTs TO U. S. 


Declared exports of quebracho extract 
from Paraguay to the United States in 
the first 11 months of 1947 amounted to 
615,040 kilograms as compared with 3,- 
460,886 kilograms in like months of 1946. 





Figures recently released by the Nor- 
wegian National Canning Association 
show that 1947 was a record year for 
canned-goods exports, with sales abroad 
totaling nearly 100,000,000 crowns. The 
secretary for that organization further 
noted that Norway has “not only rewon 
prewar customers but has succeeded in 
making its products available on a num- 
ber of new markets.” 
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U. Ks Imports of Hides and Skins 


Item 


‘attle hides, wet 
Cattle hides, dry and salted 


Calfskins 

Sheep and lambskins, wooled 

Other, including sheep and lamb hair skins 

Goatskins 

Reptile skins 

Lr and skins, not being for skins further treated (splits 


Lumber and 
Products 


TrmpeR CUTTING IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 

Timber felling in the United States 
zone of Germany during the cutting year 
ended September 30, 1947, increased 10 
percent compared with that of the pre- 
ceding year and was 88 percent of that 
planned. The actual cut was 20,361,000 
festmeters, compared with the planned 
cut of 23,182,000 festmeters. 

The cut of firewood and hardwood logs 
has approximated the cut provided for 
in the program, whereas the felling of 
other types has lagged. Of greatest con- 
cern was the continued lag in the pit- 
prop program which was 70 percent of 


Timber Cut in the United States Zone of Ger 


hundredweight 


‘many (Bavaria, Hesse, 
Baden) During Forestry Years 1945-46 and 1946-47, 


First 11 months 


1946 1947 





Quantity Value (Juantity Value 

1, 287,477 | £5, 967, 043 1,777, 040 | £14, 3638, 344 
do 263, 065 1, 498, 216 506, 494 5, 202, 757 
do 25, 053 205, 855 20, 200 : 
do 300, 133 2, 329, 513 265, 574 2, 634, 552 
do 184, 625 1, 516, 735 239, 353 2, 967, 037 
do 65, 778 1, 194, 936 104, 106 2, 488, 358 
do 3, 529 304, O8SO 4, 547 595, 529 
do 19, 408 190, 538 60, 929 563, 605 
do a4 3, 855 7, 392 63, 307 


the target. Shipments of pit props to 
the Ruhr during the forestry year totaled 
490,803 metric tons, 68 percent of the 
promised 720,000 tons. Although coal 
mining had not suffered from lack of 
pit props, an increase in coal production 
must be accompanied by an increase in 
props. Estimates indicate that the pro- 
duction of each 30 tons of coal requires 
1 ton of props. Stocks of pit props on 
hand in the Ruhr decreased to a 23-day 
supply on November 1, 1947, from a 38- 
day supply in August. A 60- to 90-day 
supply should be on hand in order to take 
care of emergencies, especially trans- 
portation break-downs during the win- 
ter. 

The programs and accomplishments 
for the forestry years 1945-46, 1946-47, 
and the planned cut for 1947-48 are given 
in the accompanying table. 


and Wuerttemberg- 
and Planned Cut for 1947-48 ' 


Thousand festmeters ? 





i 1946-47 1947-48 


Percent 


Planned Actual Percent | Planned Actual |. oy Planned 
cut cut of planned cut cut of planned cut 
cut 
6. O55 5 ABA 92 7. 300 5, YSU x 7. 245 
O54 7s! 12 1. 130 1, OSY a 1, 370 
1, 38 1, 029 74 1, 200 842 70 2,040 
1, 480) 1, 110 rh 1, 273 NA 2 76 1, 780 
&. 135 Y, 263 114 10, S00 10, Sleé 47 6 ASO 
1, 278 734 57 1, 052 S14 7s 1, OSO 
$27 244 57 385 
Total 1s, UST 1s, 482 ’ 23, 18? A f\1 SS 20, 450 
| { rv \ from Octol 1 to September 30 
? One festmeter equals 0.68 cubie meters or 250 board feet 
Revised 
‘ Material cut in pulpwood lengths but used for excelsior, barrel staves, and similar items; formerly included with 
pulpwood 
NIGERIA'S EXPORTS OF MAHOGANY LoGs step toward increased production of 


Declared exports of mahogany logs 
from Nigeria totaled 8,666 tons and were 
valued at $515,816 during the first 11 
months of 1947 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


STATE CONTROL OF FARM EQUIPMENT, 
BOMBAY, INDIA 
Stocks of farm machinery in Bombay 
Province, India, have been “frozen” as a 
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food in the Province following a drastic 
cut in the food allocation by the Central 
Government. The Bombay Government 
has requisitioned all tractors that have 
arrived or that may arrive, including the 
tractors that were sold for delivery out- 
side the Province. A convincing case 
must be presented by an applicant for 
the release of equipment. 

This tremendous restriction on im- 
ports of farm machinery, practically all 
of which comes from the United States, 
may affect future sales of United States- 
made farm machinery as local distribu- 
tors are unable to fill their demands. A 


committee of importers is seeking to have 
as much machinery as possible released 
to customers who were expecting deliv- 
ery on orders. 

Proposals have been made for the es- 
tablishment of mechanical cultivation 
centers for the use of machines as Gov- 
ernment-operated units. 

Similar freezing orders in other Prov- 
inces are considered possible. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The Office des Produits Agricoles, a 
Government organization, encourages 
and supervises the planting, harvesting, 
and processing of important crops grown 
in Kivu Province, Belgian Congo, among 
which is cinchona. Several producers 
of essential and other oils also are asso- 
ciated with this Office. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian receipts of drugs and medi- 
cines during the period January to July 
1947 were valued at $7,814,000, a con- 
siderable increase over the $5,906,000 
worth received in the like period of 1946, 
reports the British press. The corre- 
sponding total for 1938 was $2,178,000. 
(1 Canadian dollar=1 U. S. dollar, ac- 
cording to the official exchange rate.) 


EXPORTS OF QUILLAJA BARK, CHILE 


During the first 10 months of 1947 
Chile exported 919 metric tons of quillaja 
bark, and authorizations were granted 
for the exportation of another 400 tons. 
Also, an additional export quota of a 
maximum of 800 metric tons will be 
authorized upon request from exporters. 

At present, exportation of quillaja bark 
from Chile is restricted by a system of 
export quotas. The Chilean Institute of 
Agricultural Economy periodically fixes 
these quotas, based upon the available 
exportable surplus. 

Chile likewise restricts the exploita- 
tion of quillaja bark. Before the trees 
may be cut for the purpose of obtaining 
bark, permission must be requested from 
the Chilean Government. Based upon 
the findings of an inspector, the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economy either ap- 
proves or rejects the request. The pur- 
pose of both of the foregoing restrictions 
is to conserve Chile’s diminishing stands 
of quillaja. 


Costa RICAN IMPORTS 


Imports of pharmaceutical products 
into Costa Rica during 1946 included the 
following items: Castor oil, 34,340 kilo- 
grams, valued at $16,048; medicinal oil, 
16,847 kilograms, $8,686; aspirin, 723 
kilograms, $673; drugs, 8,630 kilograms, 
$8,511; emulsions, 19,551 kilograms, $14,- 





964; injections, 42,046 kilograms, $355,- 
741; medicine for cattle, 54,951 kilograms, 
$27,831; menthol, 278 kilograms, $2,288; 
mentholatum, 839 kilograms, $1,516; 
mercury, 1,628 kilograms, $3,697; quinine 
and its compounds, 1,287 kilograms, $23,- 
264; Carlsbad salts, 152 kilograms, $40; 
Silver nitrate, 273 kilograms, $3,386; 
Glauber salts, 1,110 kilograms, $114; 
Epsom salts, 44,344 kilograms, $3,955; 
serums and vaccines, 23,289 kilograms, 
$30,169; and medicinal wines, 701 kilo- 
grams, $313. 


PENICILLIN AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS, 
U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


During September 1947, a supply of 
1,000,000,000 units of imported penicillin 
was sent to Berlin for use in the polio- 
myelitis epidemic to prevent pneumonia 
and other complications. This is the 
first penicillin to be imported in sub- 
stantial quantities into the United States 
Zone of Germany for treatment of dis- 
eases other than venereal. Other items 
for which great need exists are insulin, 
ether, digitalis, boracic acid, cod-liver 
oil, ergot, belladonna, and agar-agar. 


PRODUCTION VALUE, GREECE 


The value of production of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals in Greece during 1946 
was 53,805,000 drachmas, an amount 
equal to about 63 percent of the 1939 
value. The 1946 figure is given in sta- 
bilized 1939 drachmas, which averaged in 
that year $0.0088 to 1 drachma. 


IMPORT FIGURES, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of medicines 
during the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 224,300 net kilograms, 
valued at 29,852,000 francs. (70 Colonial 
French African francs=US$1.) 


CINCHONA STOCKS, JAVA, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Cinchona stocks in Java during Octo- 
ber 1947 comprised 5,823 metric tons in 
the hands of the Dutch and 192 metric 
tons held by the forces of the Indone- 
sian Republic. 


RUMANIAN IMPORTS FROM SOVIET UNION 


In payment for direct imports from the 
Soviet Union, the Administration of the 
Autonomous Office of Health in Rumania 
recently was authorized to borrow 20,- 
000,000 lei for the importation of drugs 
from the Soviet Union, reports the Ru- 
manian press. The. loan is to be repaid 
in four monthly installments, beginning 
December 1947. (150 lei=US$1.) 


JULY Exports, TANGANYIKA 


During July 1947, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory exported 39 tons of gum arabic and 
copal valued at £1,779. The greater part 
of this total went to British countries, 
India accounting for the largest share, 
or 31 tons, valued at £1,404. 
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July (1947) exports of papain from 
Tanganyika Territory amounted to 333 
hundredweight valued at £47,136. The 
United States accounted for 15 hundred- 
weight valued at £2,473, and Kenya and 
Uganda took 318 hundredweight valued 
at £44,663. 


ROSE-Hip COLLECTIONS (SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Rose-hip collectors in Scotland gath- 
ered during the 1947 season the record 
amount of 144 tons, as compared with 
113 tons in 1946 and 70 tons in 1945, re- 
ports the British press. During the past 
6 years more than 500 tons of rose hips 
have been gathered in Scotland and 
manufactured into rose-hip sirup. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Production of crude petroleum during 
the first 10 months of 1947 totaled 358,- 
943,000 barrels, an increase of nearly 
38,000,000 barrels as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1946. Exports 
of crude petroleum during the first 10 
months of 1947 amounted to 329,355,000 
barrels, an increase of 39,400,000 barrels 
above the amount exported during the 
corresponding period of 1946. Increased 
shipments went to Aruba, Curacao, the 
United States, France, Canada, the 
Netherlands, and Argentina, whereas 
shipments to England declined by more 
than 500,000 barrels. 

The output of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts in the period January through Oc- 
tober 1947, amounted to 30,068,000 bar- 
rels, nearly 1,000,000 barrels more than 
the amount produced during the cor- 
responding period in 1946. Exports of 
these products totaled 21,799,000 barrels 
during the 1947 period, compared with 
22,400,000 barrels during the first 10 
months of 1946. 


Production of Crude Petroleum, Venezuela 


{In barrels of 42 gallons] 


First 10 
Grade of crude ! October 1947 months of 
1047 
Light oil 12, 347, 754 118, 248, 529 
Medium oil 11, 896, 743 103, 249, 005 
Heavy oil 14, 428, 052 137, 445, 528 
Total 38, 672, 549 358, 943, 152 


' Classified as follows in terms of API gravity: Light 
oil, 30 degrees and over; medium oil, 22 to 29.9 degrees; 
and heavy oil, up to 21.9 degrees 


Venezuelan Exports of Crude Petroleum 


{In barrels of 42 gallons] 


First 10 
Country of destination October 1947 months of 
1947 

Aruba 13, 305, 382 129, 681, 762 
Curacao 9, 364, 854 84, 361, 769 
United States &, 013, 693 77, 935, 566 
France 1, 433, 743 9, 697, 205 
Canada 612, 306 6, 916, 446 
Netherlands 220, 918 4, 160, 908 
Argentina $51, 924 3, 735, 486 
England 79, 405 2, 830, 200 
Other countries 1, 279, 983 10, O35, 644 

Total 34, 771, 258 320, 355, O80 


During the first § months of 1947, according to the 
records of the Creole Petroleum Corporation in Caracas, 
12,867,404 barrels of this total were shipped to the United 
States in bond for transfer to Canada 


Venezuelan Production of Refined Pe- 
troleum Products, Excluding Reruns, by 
Type of Product 


{In barrels of 42 gallons} 


First 10 
Product October 1947 months of 
1947 

Gasoline and naphtha 65, 374 s, 260, 478 
Kerosene 71, 027 605, O10 
Gas oil 5, 466 87, 457 
Diesel oil 677, 313 5, 581, 664 
Fuel oil 2,414, 819 19, 862, 317 
Still gas —burned as fuel 6, 517 4, 416 
Asphalt 13, 976 14, 085 
Other products 40, 652 373, S06 
Losses 13, 763 136, G02 
Total , HOS, GOT 1), OOS, 175 


Principally distillate, which is later rerun 


Venezuelan Exports of Refined Petroleum Products, October 1947 and January—-October 


{In barrels of 42 gallons] 


Country of destination 


OCTOBER 1947 
Curacao 
Argentina 
England 
British West Indies 
Brazil 
Sweden 
United States 
Other countries 


Total 


JANUARY THROUGH OCTOBER 1947 
Curacao 
Argentina 
England 
British West Indies 
Brazil 
Sweden 
United States 
Other countries 


Total 


Bunkers are excluded 


Gasoling Fuel oil Diesel oil Total 


1, 036, 290 1, 036, 200 

uu 448, 32! 51S, 258 
124, 511 74, 304 203, $15 
TSS, UH TSS, G00 

123, 655 123, 655 

304, 631 304, 681 

57, 576, 57, 576 

100), 244 162, 165 262, 407 

144, 444 1, O85, OS6 546, 00S 2. 675, G28 
8, 284 9, 721, 646 17, 706 0, 747, 636 
19, 933 2, 832, 759 2 852, 602 
4492, 601 1, 666, 107 2. 658, 70S 
1, 390, SO1 16, 229 1, 407, 030 

1, 347, O10 41,754 1, 388, 744 

78, 022 1, 106, 374 1, 184, 306 

747, 641 108, 141 O45, 782 

126, 592 160, O19 1, 027, 107 1, 613, 718 
1,147,410 = 16, 577, 80S 4, 073, 308 21, 708, 706 
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Of a Government-estimated 35,616,000 
parrels of royalty crude to be made avail- 
able from January 1, 1948, through De- 
cember 31, 1949, 26,020,000 barrels have 
been contracted for as follows: 


’ | Premi 
Number Premium 


Contracting firm and location of | _ Servet 
barrels | dollers 
Sociedade Anonima Concession- 

aria de Refinacéo de Petroleos 

“Sacor,”’ Lisbon, Portugal 4, 530, 000 $0. 12-0, 205 
Société Anonyme Raflinerie 

Belge de Pétroles, Antwerp, 

Belgium 700, 000 (}) 
Ipirange, S. A., Rio Grande, 

Brazil 1, 390, 000 . 20-. 51 
s. A. Permolio, Rome, Italy 1. 000, 000 205 
Petrol Terminal Corp., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., and Lehigh Val- 

ley Oil Co., Allentown, Pa 18, 400, 000 20 

1 J2 percent over cash royalty price. 


The contract between the Venezuelan 
Government and the two United States 
firms referred to in the table runs for a 
period of 2 years, beginning with Febru- 
ary 6, 1948, and calls for 19,200,000 bar- 
rels of various types of crude. It pro- 
vides for taking up monthly a twenty- 
fourth part of the specified types of 
crude. Base prices per barrel for each 
type of crude are shown in the contract 
and range from $2.05535 for 14 degrees 
API gravity oil to $2.34389 for oil 33 de- 
grees API gravity. 

The signing of this contract, covering 
a period to February 6, 1950, may indi- 
cate that the Venezuelan Government 
will offer to the highest bidder other roy- 
alty crude, which it estimates will become 
available subsequent to 1949. 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING, SICILY 

Exploratory drilling for petroleum may 
begin in Sicily in May 1948. An Ameri- 
can petroleum corporation has obtained 
exploration rights to about 67,000 acres 
in six separate districts, principally in 
the central and southern part of the 
island, as follows: Sra. Balate, west of 
Palma; west of Licata; south or Aragona; 
near Cattolica; north of Nicosia; and 
near Lercara. In addition, application 
has been made for exploration rights to 
an area of about 15,000 acres in the vicin- 
ity of Alessandria della Rocca. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT, ETHIOPIA 


Delivery has been made of equipment 
purchased by the Franco-Ethiopian Raii- 
way from Belgium, as follows: 


Price in 
Item and capacity Belgian francs ‘ 
1 rolling crane (25 tons) 2, 205, 000 
50 boxcars, covered (20 tons) 9, 900, 000 
20 flatcars (20 tons) _-- 4, 265, 000 
20 tank cars (27 cubic meters) - 5, 720, 000 
2 metal bridges. 730, 000 





'43 Belgian francs=$1 United States cur- 
rency. 


January 31, 1948 


Delivery of 20 tank cars for a private 
concern has been deferred pending ex- 
change of British pounds sterling for 
Belgian francs. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Costa RICAN IMPORTS 


During 1946 Costa Rican imports of 
essential oils amounted to 2,212 kilo- 
grams, valued at $17,185, and imports of 
gum arabic totaled 9,657 kilograms, val- 
ued at $3,719. 


IRAQI IMPORTS From U.S. S. R. 


During the first quarter of 1947, Iraq’s 
imports of toiletries and soap from the 
U.S. S. R. included the following items: 
Tooth paste, 62 kilograms, valued at $85; 
cosmetics, 1,672 kilograms, $492: and 
soap, 64 kilograms, $24. 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND SospP, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of perfumery 
during the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 
173,100 net kilograms, valued at 23,- 
741,000 francs. Imports of ordinary soap 
in the same period amounted to 28,900 
gross kilograms, valued at 886,000 francs. 
(70 Colonial French francs=US$1.) 


Soap Imports, U. K. 


British imports of all types of soap 
during the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 7,187 hundredweight valued 
at £70,625, compared with 949 hundred- 
weight valued at £5,332, in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, reports the 
British press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of textiles and related prod- 
ucts from the United Kingdom during the 
first 10 months of 1947 as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1937, in pa- 
rentheses, included the following, accord- 
ing to a British trade publication: Rayon 
single yarn, 11,861,000 pounds (11,409,- 
000); rayon double yarn, 620,000 pounds 
(464,000); rayon piece goods, 78,842,000 
square yards (32,598,000); rayon mix- 
tures, 10,340,000 square yards (32,431,- 
000). Cotton yarn, 19,522,000 pounds 
(124,303,000); cotton piece goods, 444,- 
599,000 square yards (1,630,740,000) ; sew- 
ing thread, 9,187,000 pounds (13,637,000). 
Spun silk yarn, 131,000 pounds (704,000) ; 
thrown silk yarn, 27,000 pounds (523,- 
000); silk piece goods, 849,000 square 
yards (1,932,000); silk mixtures, 649,000 
square yards (808,000). Flax and hemp 


yarns, 21,153 hundredweight (79,073) ; 
linen piece goods, 37,953,000 square yards 
(72,367,000) ; jute piece goods, 24,361,000 
square yards (121,652,000). 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


During the first 6 months of 1847 
(corresponding figures for 1946 in pa- 
rentheses) exports of fibers and manu- 
factures from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines included: Ramie, 2,165 kilograms 
(0); rope, 1,206,511 kilograms (157,788). 

Imports during the first 6 months of 
1947 (figures for corresponding period of 
1946 in parentheses) included: Raw cot- 
ton, 1,767,773 kilograms (526,950); cot- 
ton yarns (mercerized), 256,148 kilo- 
grams (58,299); woven cotton fabrics, 
58,785,593 square yards (40,027,439); 
wool cloth, 817,448 square yards (125,- 
178) ; rayon cloth, 21,265,818 square yards 
(2,701,516) ; jute bags, 3,150,302 units (2,- 
940,227); burlap and bagging, 4,368,301 
square yards (3,574,173). 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND MANUFACTURE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 

Production of cotton in the Belgian 
Congo in 1947 is estimated at about 42,000 
metric tons, compared with 41,000 tons 
in 1946. Ginning plants numbered 126 
as of December 1947. 

During the first 6 months of 1947, 
approximately 22,270 metric tons of raw 
cotton were exported, as compared with 
46,964 tons in the entire year of 1946. 

Two cotton mills were in operation in 
1947, the larger of which produces drills, 
prints, and other fabrics. Monthly ca- 
pacity is about 1,850,000 meters (1 
meter=1.0936 yards). The other, much 
smaller, produces cotton blankets. A 
third mill is being constructed at Albert- 
ville in the eastern Congo. Equipment 
will consist of 15,000 used spindles and 
500 looms purchased in the United 
States. 

SITUATION IN CANADA 


The total supply of cotton piece goods 
in the Canadian market during the 12 
months ended June 1947 amounted to 
548,000,000 yards, of which domestic 
mills delivered 276,000,000 yards, the 
United States provided 265,000,000 yards, 
and the United Kingdom, 7,000,000 yards, 
says a foreign trade publication. 

Under the new quota regulations, 
which reduce imports from the United 
States to 85,000,000 yards, output of 
Canadian mills is expected to increase to 
313,000,000 yards, and the United King- 
dom is expected to furnish about 150,- 
000,000 yards. 

Cotton-bale openings during the first 
11 months of 1947 totaled 334,320 (500 
pounds gross weight per bale) as com- 
pared with 335,987 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 and 341,443 bales 
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in the like period of 1945, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 


COTTON REPORT, GREECE 


The 1947 lint cotton crop in Greece is 
estimated at 11,600 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 11,000 tons in 1946 and the 
prewar (1939-40) average of 17,068 tons. 
The quality is reported excellent. 

According to the Cotton Board, 
monthly consumption of cotton is esti- 
mated at about 1,500 metric tons. 

The total number of spindles in place, 
as of December 1947, was 311,184. Mills 
were working at about 78 percent of pre- 
war capacity. Seventy-five percent of 
the yarn produced was up to No. 14 and 
the rest was in higher numbers, with 
limited proportions of No. 36-42 yarn. 


COTTON YIELD, TANGANYIKA 


The 1947 cotton crop in Tanganyika, 
as of October 31, 1947, was estimated at 
7,336 long tons compared with 7,218 tons 
in 1946. 


REVIVAL OF COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Interest in the revival of the cotton- 
spinning industry in Northern Ireland, 
which has not been carried on for per- 
haps 30 years, recently has developed 
among linen weavers who have experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining cotton 
yarns. A cotton-spinning mill opened 
at Armagh in November 1947. Produc- 
tion is for home consumption and dis- 
tribution direct to linen weavers. Cotton 
yarns have been in great demand, and 
it is expected that production will in time 
relieve one of the many bottlenecks lim- 
iting linen production. 

Plans for two additional cotton- 
spinning mills, to be located at Newry 
and Annsborough, are in progress. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of rayon staple fiber into Can- 
ada during the first 10 months of 1947 
increased to 11,082,487 pounds from 
7,902,323 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to a foreign 
trade publication. 

Imports during the January—October 
1947 period were from the following 
sources: United Kingdom, 6,609,578 
pounds; Switzerland, 1,655,301 pounds; 
Netherlands, 1,439,561 pounds; Belgium, 
491,041 pounds; United States, 466,017 
pounds; Italy, 330,687 pounds; and Swe- 
den, 90,302 pounds. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, the United Kingdom 
shipped 6,519,725 pounds; United States, 
806,066 pounds; Sweden, 430,379 pounds; 
Switzerland, 96,497 pounds; and Italy, 
49.656 pounds. 

Rayon yarn imports during the first 
10 months of 1947, totaled 4,664,595 
pounds, a substantial gain over the 
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4,278,739 pounds imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN AND STAPLE, 
BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of rayon yarn and staple 
in the British Zone of Germany declined 
substantially in September as a result of 
the shortage of fuel and raw materials, 
says a foreign trade publication. Dur- 
ing April 1947, rayon-yarn production 
totaled 200 tons; in June, 400 tons; and 
in September, 300 tons. Rayon staple 
production in April amounted to 1700 
tons; in June, 650 tons; and in Septem- 
ber declined to only 150 tons. Total 
monthly production capacity in the Brit- 
ish Zone amounts to 1,030 tons of rayon 
yarn and 3,400 tons of rayon staple, it 
is stated. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During the first 10 months of 1947 
Canadian imports of raw wool declined 
to 34,735,591 pounds from 42,334,292 
pounds in the like period of 1946. 

Imports of worsted tops totaled 9,975,- 
580 pounds, a substantial gain over the 
8,795,318 pounds imported in the Janu- 
ary—October period of 1946. 

The total of 319,152 pounds of noils 
imported in the first 10 months of 1947 
was greatly below the 594,523 pounds 
imported in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Imports of woolen yarns amounted to 
4,136,697 pounds during the first 10 
months of 1947, as compared with 3,- 
674,625 pounds imported during the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 


RAaW-WOOL SHIPMENTS, CHILE 


During 1947 Chile engaged in shipping 
raw wool to Italy in exchange for woolen 
cloth, at the ratio, roughly, of 7 pounds 
of wool for 1 of cloth. Several other Eu- 
ropean countries, including Sweden and 
Belgium, have investigated the possibility 
of engaging in a similar arrangement. 


WOOL INDUSTRY OF PERU 


Production of wool in Peru in 1946 
amounted to 8,004,776 kilograms of sheep 
wool and 3,835,837 kilograms of alpaca 
and llama wool, including hair of the 
huarize (a llama-alpaca hybrid), and 
vicuna wool, as compared with 7,327,806 
and 3,776,612 kilograms in 1945 and 1946, 
respectively. 

A total of 7,712,192 kilograms of sheep 
wool was consumed domestically in 
1946—5,712,192 kilograms by textile mills 
and 2,000,000 kilograms by home indus- 
tries—as compared with a total of 5,519,- 
868 kilograms in 1945. Domestic con- 
sumption of alpaca and llama wool] in 
1946 declined to 74,135 kilograms—24,- 
135 kilograms by textile mills and 50,- 


000 kilograms for rug and other uses— 
as compared with 102,503 kilograms in 
1945. 

Exports of wool during the first 9 
months of 1947 totaled 1,666,248 kilo- 
grams, of which 1,520,703 kilograms was 
alpaca and llama and 145,545 kilograms 
was sheep wool. During the entire year 
1946, 4,054,786 kilograms were exported. 

Peru usually imports a small quantity 
of good-quality wool from Argentina for 
use by textile plants in making the bet- 
ter grades of textiles and rugs. In 1946, 
such imports were a record high, totaling 
119,394 kilograms, but in the period Jan- 
uary—June 1947 they were negligible 
(9,790 kilograms). Wool waste also has 
been imported, principally from Argen- 
tina, for use in making felt. This trade 
has decreased greatly in recent years. In 
the January—June period of 1947, 15,586 
kilograms were imported, as compared 
with a 12-month total of 61,556 kilo- 
grams in 1946. 

Notwithstanding the recent slow mar- 
ket and small exports, average values per 
kilogram of sheep and alpaca wool ex- 
ported during 1947 were the highest in 
many years, at 3.46 and 5.12 soles per kil- 
ogram, 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, IRAN 


Production of wool (clipped and 
pulled) in Iran is estimated at 13,600 
metric tons for 1947-48. 

Exports of wool from March 22 to June 
22, 1947, amounted to only 224 metric 
tons, of which 157 tons went to the U. S. 
S. R. Imports totaled 297 metric tons. 
Of this amount, 258 tons, or 87 percent, 
came from Australia. 

Wholesale wool prices in the Tehran 
market remained comparatively steady 
during the early fall. Temporary heavy 
demand for local consumption during the 
last week in October 1947, however, 
caused a sharp rise in prices. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL AND MOHAIR, TURKEY 


Exports of wool from Turkey during 
the first 8 months of 1947 totaled 611.7 
metric tons valued at T£1,022,701, and 
mohair exports amounted to 1,149.6 
metric tons valued at T£2,042,169. 


Woo. STOCKS AND EXporRTs (SCOTLAND) 
D. &. 


About 272,000 pounds of Scotch black- 
face wool, 623,000 pounds of whiteface, 
and a small quantity of haslock-skin 
wool, were offered for sale at a public 
auction at Hawick, Scotland, in Novem- 
ber 1947. Certain qualities of Cheviot 
wool brought definite price increases, 
but blackface-wool prices were much on 
a par with those prevailing at the end of 
October (approximately 48 to 50 cents 
a pound). About 15 percent of the black- 
face wool was made available for export, 
but prices were too high to effect sales 
to foreign markets. Little hope of any 
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substantial recovery in export markets 
for blackface wool is expected until prices 
decline. 

The 1947 clip is estimated at about 
8,000,000 pounds, the bulk of which had 
been used by the home trades before 
the end of the year. The remainder will 
be sold at public auction, open to all 
puyers, including oversea purchasers, up 
to the end of March 1948. 

Stocks of blackface wool in warehouses 
at the end of November 1947 totaled 
about 3,500,000 pounds. 

Some carpet manufacturers have been 
using New Zealand wools blended with 
blackface, owing to the high price of the 
latter. 


PRODUCTION AND Expormts, U. K. 


An increase of 12 percent in produc- 
tion in the woolen industry in the United 
Kingdom is necessary if the 1947 level of 
domestic clothing ration is to be main- 
tained after export quotas have been 
met, according to official sources. Sup- 
plies of wool cloth for domestic use prob- 
ably will have to be reduced by one-third 
unless production is stepped up. 

The wool industry exported at the rate 
of 84 percent of the 1938 volume during 
the first 9 months of 1947. The export 
target for the end of 1948 is 82 percent 
above the quantity exported in 1938. 

Exports of principal items of wool 
manufactures during the first 10 months 
of 1947, with figures for similar period 
of 1946 in parentheses, were as follows: 
Wool tops, 30,060,000 pounds (22,566,000) ; 
woolen yarn, 1,970,000 pounds (1,656,- 
000): worsted yarn, 8,303,000 pounds 
(9,642,000); woolen piece goods, 41,932,- 
000 square yards (41,699,000); worsted 
piece goods, 19,538,000 square yards (18,- 
432.000); blankets, 5,059,712 pounds 
(8.777.552 pounds); carpets, 5,254,000 
square yards (2,785,000). 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL AND KAPOK PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


The 1947 sisal crop in Tanganyika is 
estimated at 107,350 long tons, which is 
somewhat below the 1946 crop of 109,500 
tons. Kapok production is estimated at 
365 long tons, as compared with 220 tons 
in 1946 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
HAITI 


Production of sisal in Haiti in the third 
quarter of 1947 is estimated at 6,289,753 
kilograms. 

Exports amounted to 1,831,661 kilo- 
grams in June, 1,743,279 in July, and 
1,582,662 in August. 

The possible use of about 1,500,000 
pounds of sisal fiber in the local handi- 
craft industry for the production of 
$1,000,000 worth of goods in 1948 seems 
an assured fact, according to trade 
sources. 


January 31. 1948 


The average selling price by manufac- 
turers for sisal shoes in 1948 is expected 
to be $1.60 compared with $2.25 to $2.65 
last year. Styles and workmanship have 
been improved. One large plant which 
was practically idle in 1947 is reported 
to have orders for about 30,000 pairs, 
Other plants are reported to have con- 
tracted orders taxing their capacity. 


FLAX TOW USED IN MANUFACTURE OF GRAIN 
SACKS, ARGENTINA 


Employment of flax tow in the fabri- 
cation of grain sacks is being success- 
fully experimented with by the Argen- 
tine Ministry of Agriculture, according 
to an official press release, dated No- 
vember 5, 1947. Sacks manufactured 
from flax tow are said to possess greater 
tensile strength than those made from 
jute. Sufficient raw material reportedly 
is available for the factories now in 
operation to produce approximately 
10,000,000 sacks annually. 


ABACA AND MAGUEY PRODUCTION AND EXx- 
PORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of abaca in the Republic 
of the Philippines during the first 10 
months of 1947 amounted to 687,516 
bales. 

Although several abaca experts visited 
the Philippine Republic during 1947 and 
made suggestions to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of the industry, progress has been 
limited. Overstripping continues, and 
the available producing acreage is still 
being depleted faster than new plantings 
are being made or old plantings allowed 
to recover. 

Exports of abaca in the first 10 months 
of 1947 amounted to 641,679 bales. The 
largest single exportation, 94,805 bales, 
was made in May. The United States 
continues to be the principal outlet, tak- 
ing 71 percent of all shipments during 
the first 10 months. 

Production of maguey fiber continues 
on a very limited scale. Maguey exports 
for the first 10 months of 1947 totaled 
48,518 bales. The United States and 
Belgium were the leading foreign out- 
lets. 


FIBER UTILIZATION (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


A search for alternative fibers for jute 
is being carried on in Dundee, Scotland, 
under Government auspices, says a for- 
eign trade publication. Among the prod- 
ucts giving promise of commercial de- 
velopment are ramie, possibly for fish 
nets; “Cotine”’; and flax straw, probably 
for twine. 


Wearing Apparel 


HAIRNET EXPORTS, CHINA 


Declared exports of hairnets made of 
human hair from Tsingtao, China, to 
the United States during November 1947 
totaled 32,770 gross, as compared with 


41,385 gross during November 1946. Ex- 
ports in the first 11 months of 1947 to- 
taled 197,756 gross. 


Hosiery Factory To BE ERECTED, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


A factory for the manufacture of 
women’s pure silk, nylon, and rayon full- 
fashioned hosiery is to be erected at Bal- 
lyharry, near Newtownards, Northern 
Ireland, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


The following unrevised statement cov- 
ering tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars en- 
tered for consumption in Canada during 
November 1947 has been issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue: Cut tobacco, 2,120,447 pounds; plug 
tobacco, 230,223 pounds; snuff, 81,280 
pounds; cigarettes, 1,365,672,310° units; 
cigars, 19,048,458 units; and Canadian 
raw-leaf tobacco, 149,908 pounds. 


SITUATION IN BAHIA, BRAZIL 


The 1947-48 tobacco crop in the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, was estimated late in 
November 1947 at 300,000 bales of 75 
kilograms each (1. kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), from an area Of 25,000 to 30,000 
hectares. Favorable weather came too 
late in the season to improve the size and 
quality of the yield, which is expected to 
be lighter than the preceding crop and 
of quicker fermentation. 

The annual consumption of leaf to- 
bacco produced in Bahia for the manu- 
facture of cigars and cigarettes, as esti- 
mated by the Tobacco Institute of Bahia, 
is 30,000 bales of 75 kilograms each. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of this leaf is used 
in cigar manufacture. 

The only foreign leaf imported into 
Bahia is Sumatra wrapper, arrivals of 
which in recent years were as follows: 
1945, 13 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds); 1946, 39 tons; first 6 
months of 1947, 10 tons. Bahia imports 
leaf tobacco from other States in Brazil 
for use in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
Entries of this tobacco amounted to 941 
metric tons in 1945, 887 tons in 1946, and 
709 tons in the first half of 1947. 

Exports of Bahia leaf in the first 10 
months of 1947 totaled 233,149 bales of 
75 kilograms each, compared with 451,- 
352 bales in the like period of 1946. 
Spain was the largest purchaser, taking 
52,565 bales in 1947 and 198,781 bales in 
1946. 

At the end of November 1947, stocks of 
packed tobacco in the city of Bahia were 
estimated at about 200,000 bales, of 
which about 100,000 were unsold. The 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Egyptian Air Line Opens 


Air-Taxi Service 


Misr Airlines of Cairo, Egypt, has re- 
cently inaugurated an air-taxi service 
which operates from Almaza Airport in 
Egypt and covers any spot in the Middle 
East desired by the passenger. The tariff 
is calculated first on the type of plane 
used and secondly on a mileage basis. 
Specifically, the charge is 6 piasters per 
mile (1 piaster equals US$0.0415) in the 
four-seater Beechcraft “Bonanza,” 12 
piasters in the eight-seater “DeHavil- 
land,” and 20 piasters in the seven-seat, 
twin-engine “Beechcraft 18S.” These 
prices are computed for the trip and not 
on the basis of how many passengers are 
actually carried. 

Misr also provides company automo- 
biles to transport the passengers to and 
from the airports. 


Electricity Rates 
Increased in Paris 


Increased rates for electricity became 
effective in Paris, France, on January 1, 
1948. As a small compensation for the 
considerable increase, rentals are no 
longer charged for electric meters and 
connections. 


New U. S.-Mexico Highway 


The highway from Deming, New 
Mexico, to Las Palomas, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, was opened recently. The Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico and the Governor 
of the State of Chihuahua spoke at cere- 
monies at Las Palomas. 


Soviets Reduce Postal 
Rates in North Korea 


The Soviet-controlled Government of 
North Korea reduced the rates for postal 
services within that area on December 
10, 1947. This reduction was made in 
connection with the issue of new yen 
(won) currency in the Soviet Zone which 
became effective December 6, 1947. 

The reduction amounts generally to 
50 percent. The rates for postal services 
in the United States Zone of Occupation, 
which were revised and generally raised 
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on October 1, 1947, will not be affected 
by the reduction in the north. 

Under provisions of bilateral agree- 
ment, mail originating in one occupation 
zone and entering the other Zone is for- 
warded gratis to destinations within the 
receiving zone. No facilities are pro- 
vided, however, for the transfer of funds 
by postal money orders between the two 
zones. 

The new rates are available in the 
Transportation and Communications Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Ds. 


Peru and Britain Sign 
Bilateral Air Agreement 


A bilateral air-transport agreement 
was signed between Peru and special rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom Air 
Ministry on December 22, 1947. The 
British-Peruvian agreement is along the 
lines of the Bermuda agreement between 
the United States and Great Britain 
which provides “fifth-freedom” rights for 
the air lines of both countries. 

Peru is granted two routes, one to in- 
clude a stop at Nassau in the Bahamas 
along the present Peruvian route from 
the west coast of South America to New 
York and Canada. The second is the 
South Atlantic route via Jamaica, Ber- 
muda, and the Azores to London with an 
alternative of another European termi- 
nal on the Continent. The British are 
granted the present route, which has 
been flown until now under a temporary 
permit, extending from London across 
the South Atlantic via the Azores and 
Jamaica to Peru and on to Chile. The 
other British route would provide serv- 
ice from the Caribbean British territory 
to Peru and beyond to Chile. 


Britain-Australia 
Air-Cargo Service 


A fast air service for cargo only over 
the 12,000 miles between Great Britain 
and Australia is now being operated. As 
a result of the introduction recently by 
Qantas Empire Airways of Constellation 
aircraft on the Sydney-London route, the 
famous BOAC Lancastrian service, which 





has been jointly operated by QEA and 
BOAC, is henceforth carrying mail and 
freight only. 

QEA opened its new Constellation sery- 
ice with a departure from Sydney on 
December 1, 1947, and from London on 
December 6. This constitutes the first 
through service by the Australian opera- 
tor from Sydney to the United Kingdom. 
Hitherto, QEA operated the Sydney- 
Singapore (flying-boat) and the Sydney- 
Karachi ‘(Lancastrian) sections of the 
Australia-to-United Kingdom service. 

At present there are one Constellation 
and two Lancastrian services a week in 
each direction. QEA plans to increase its 
Constellation services to three fort- 
nightly on January 1, 1948, from which 
date the BOAC Lancastrian services will 
be reduced to a similar frequency. 

Though following slightly different 
routes, both the Constellations and the 
Lancastrians complete the London- 
Sydney journey in just under 4!2 days. 
The Constellations make five stops (at 
Cari, Karachi, Calcutta, Singapore, and 
Darwin) and the Lancastrians six (at 
Castel Benito, Lydda, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Singapore, and Darwin). 

The Hythe flying-boat services, thrice 
weekly in each direction carrying pas- 
sengers and freight only, will continue 
to be operated by BOAC as its part of the 
BOAC-QEA ‘‘Kangaroo” service. 


Mexico Opens Power Plant 


A Diesel-operated electric-power plant 
was put into service at Jimenez, Tamau- 
lipaz, Mexico, on November 9, 1947. 


Uruguay Contracts for 
New Telephone Installations 


U. T. E. (Usinas y Teléfonos del Es- 
tado), autonomous Government entity 
controlling telephone and electric serv- 
ices in Uruguay, and the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. of Chicago, Ill., have signed a 
contract for the installation of 5,000 
telephones in the city of Montevideo. 
This number is in addition to the 14,600 
lines for which U. T. E. has already con- 
tracted with the same company. 

The 5,000 new installations will be al- 
located as follows: 3,000 in the Gordon 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diaro Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Class No, and product =. 
tion 
1947 
Farex if Cereal Dec. 29 
Adexolin 6—Chemical, pharma- Do. 
ceutical, and me- 
dicinal products. 
Exatrope do Do. 
Prepalin do Do. 
Mersagel do Do. 
Pyelectan do Do. 
Kapilon do Do, 
Ostelin do Do 
Anethaine do Do. 
Minadex do Do 
Becadex do Do 
Clinestrol do Do. 
Fersolin do Do 
Glucolin i6—Nutritious prod- Do 
uct 
Sedobarb 6 Sedative Dec. 30 
Robins 6-—- Medicinal prepara- Do. 
tions 
Charles W Qual Commercial nam Deo 
man, Sucs, Jorge Importing estab 
R. Cordero & Cia lishment for the sale 
of plumbing _ fix- 
tures, wallpaper, 
et 
Piribenzamina Chemical, medic Dec, 31 
inal, and pharma- 
ceutical products 
Binaca fr-Cosmeties, tooth- Do 


paste, ele 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition although a protest may be 
reecived before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication which 
is usually made within 30 days from date 
of first publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Product appli- 
cation 
] 47 
Palo Sant« Insecticides Nov. 29 
Caracol do Do 
Plate Foods Dec s 
Pelikan Stationery and ink Do 
El Buda Insecticides Dec. 30 
Familiar loilet soap Dec 
Flor Lux Lime power for tem-) Dee. 9 
; pera painting 
Cemento] Shell lime Do 
Haralpa Peanut oil Nov. 27 
Industria Vinera | Wines Dec, 31 
Nacional ‘Cisneros 
E Hijos.”’ 
Cafe Molido Extra Ground coffee Dec, 20 


Insuper abl 
Palmera Cutlery, razor blades, | Nov, 29 
ind machines 


January 31. 1948 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product appli- 
cation 
1947 
Ambassador Scotch whisky Dec. 19 
Louis de Salignae | Brandy Dec, 23 
Poker. 
Aigle Rouge Leopold | Wine, beer, and liq- Do. 
Brugerolle. uors. 
Whitestar Brut Im- | Champagne Do. 
perial Moet and 
Chandon. 
Riodine Pharmaceuticals Do. 
Kola Astier do Do. 
Arheol do Do. 
‘Taittinger Champagne Do. 
Pellisson Wine and brandy Do. 
Imprudence Perfume and soap Do. 
Panbiline Pharmaceuticals Do. 
A.C Pharmaceuticals, Do. 
foods, perfume, 
candy. 
Santal Midy Pharmaceuticals Nov. 29 
Apioline de Chapo- do Do. 
teaut. 
Hierro Girard do Do. 
Pastilles Vichy Etat Natural salt tablets Do 
Dry Monopole Champagne Do. 
Quinium Labarraque. Pharmaceuticals Do. 
A La Corbeille Fleu- | Perfumes and toiletries Do 


rie 


Number Spanish name 


Date of 
Trade-mark | Product appli- 
cation 
1947 
Pastilles Valda Pharmaceuticals Nov. 29 
Marque Generale | Fancy glass__- Do. 
Baccarat. 
Plein Ete Perfumes July 19 
Centauro Liquor_- ‘ Nov. 29 
Yellow Label Champagne Nov. 19 
Kino Rok (white la- | Wines, liquors, and | Dee. 8 
bel). soft drinks. 

Kino Rok (red label) | Do. 
Christian Dior Perfumes and cosme- | Nov. 20 
ties. 

Riv -.- _..| Cash registers and me- | Nov. 29 
chanical equipment. 
Clang .| Electric heaters and | Nov. 21 
stoves. 
Bilanjo ‘ Textiles. Dec. 3 
Bowranite Paint Do. 
Black and White | Whisky__-- Do. 
Terriers. 
Izal Pharmaceuticals ___- Do. 
Queen Anne Liquors Do. 
Man and Gong | Moving pictures ; Nov. 17 
(sketch). 
Fumite Insecticides Nov. 20 
Valsedina Pharmaceuticals - _ _- Dec. 
Conergina ...do Rae : Do. 
Valgenina ...do io alsa vee Do. 


Spain.—The December 16, 1947, issue 
of the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad 
Industrial, Madrid, contains the follow- 
ing applications for registration of trade- 
names which are duplications or imita- 
tions of American trade-marks or names. 
Opposition must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (February 
14, 1948): 


Intended to cover— American name 


208, 374 Luxindex Optical supplies, photographic apparatus, and scientific | Luxlite. 
instruments. 

208, 446 Atofe Pharmaceutical preparations Atophan. 

208, 459 Fungocilin ; do Penicillin. 

208, 467 Micasol Electrical insulators : Micabond. 

208, 594 Applicant uses the name of Electrodes and powders for electric welding New Are. 

**Estudios New Arc.”’ 

208, 641 Selectronica Radio-receiving and X-ray sets, and motion-picture | Seletron. 
equipment. 

208, 662 Durasuela compound Footwear waterproofing compound Durasol. 

208, 707 Oberon Toilet preparations Oberon. 

208, 713 Topocillin Pharmaceutical preparations Topocillin. 

208, 791 Magnalux Radio, television, and motion-picture equipment. Magnalux. 

208, 816 Opalux Lighting fixtures 5 Opalux. 








(Continued from p. 13) 


bands not conditioned, specifications—100 
mm width, 0.60 mm thickness; plate, ordi- 
nary steel, annealed Thomas, 400 to 600 
metric tons in partial deliveries of 100 tons 
each month, specifications—1,850 x 870 mil- 
limeters, 0.50 mm thickness, and 650 x 650 or 
1,300 or 1,950 mm, 0.60 mm thickness. 

28. Iran—Yehooda Toobi & Sons (import 
merchants and retailers), Avenue Ferdosi, 
Tehran, seek purchase quotations for a com- 
plete plant for manufacturing porcelain and 
chinaware. Firm desires the best and latest 
model equipment. Specifications: oil-burn- 
ing equipment and Diesel-driven machinery 
if such would be necessary; minimum daily 
output of 2,500 pieces (plates, dishes, cups, 
and saucers), and 1,000 pieces (tea pots and 
500 pieces of electrical accessories such as 
insulators). 


Export Agency Opportunities 


29. Denmark—Ludv. C. Ludvigsen (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Linnesgade 16A, Copen- 


hagen, seeks agency representation for 
chemicals, especially for the textile industry; 
and textile machinery. 

30. Egypt — Dr. Selim Bey Shenudah 
(manufacturer’s agent and distributor), 16 
Osman Ibn Affan Street, Heliopolis, seeks 
representation for pharmaceutical specialties, 
and toilet preparations 

31. India—C. Doctor & Co. Ltd., Khokra, 
Mehmedabad, Maninagar, desire agency for 
lubricating oils. 

32. Netherlands—N. V. voorheen Ruhaak 
& Co. (importer and sales agent), 4 Korte 
Vijverberg, The Hague, seek representation 
for electric machinery for the manufacture 
of shoes according to the Goodyear system, 
such as sole-stitching machines, general- 
stitching machines, eyeletting machines. 
Current characteristics: 220/380 volts, three 
phase, 50 cycles a. c. 

33. Netherlands — S. Tattersall (sales 
agent), 48a Noorderhagen, Enschede, desires 
representation for textile machinery for 
processing cotton, wool, and rayon, especially 
high-speed cone winders, automatic pirn 
winders, high-speed warpers, completely 
automatic knotting, leasing and drawing-in 
machines, and automatic looms. 

34. Peru—Murdoch §. A., Ltd., Casilla 1912, 
Lima, is interested in representing an Ameri- 
can manufacturer of time clocks, particularly 
autographic types, on an exclusive distribu- 
tor’s basis. 
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Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies May 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Media—Greece. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Spain. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Egypt. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—China. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—HEire. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Norway. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Brazil. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Netherlands. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Syria and 
Lebanon. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia. 

Button Manufacturers—Mexico. 

, Cement Manufacturers—Italy. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—China. 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Flour Mills—Switzerland. 

Flour Mills—Uruguay. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—India. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Trini- 
dad. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
Switzerland. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Mozam- 
bique. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Netherlands Indies. 

Jewelry Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Algeria. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—India. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Brazil. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Can- 
ada. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—China. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Guatemala. 

Motor-Fleet Owners or Operators—Brazil. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Brazil. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Distribu- 
tors—India. 

Naval-Store Importers and Dealers— 
Australia. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refineries, and Ex- 
porters—Trinidad. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Algeria. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Austria. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—China. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Eire. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Norway. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Ecuador. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Sweden. 


Importers and 
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Reparations News 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 


FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that general-purpose 
equipment designed for peacetime pro- 


Serial 7 
pag Plant name 
number 
2060 ~=Fiirstlich Hohenzollernsche Hiit-  Lauchertal 


ten-Verwaltung 


2241 Geiger 


2244 Gobel, August Bad Ems 

22%)  Hegner, Willi Schwenningen 

2262 Horner, Franz Rastatt 

2265 Jackie, Johann, G.m.b. H Schwenningen 

2275  Keinath Onstmettingen 

2276 Kern, Hugo K. G Schram ber; 

2282 ~Koepfer und Séhne Furtwangen 

2285 Kuster E-F-G Berlin 
Leicht, Albert Altenheim 
Lytax Werke Freiburg-Breisg 
Meierling, Heinrich Laufenburg 
Pumpenfabrik Urach Urach 
Raster und Bosch Onstmettingen 
Rheinbollen Ind. Werke Rheinbollen 
Schafferer und Co Freiburg-Breis¢ 
Schlenker und Co Hornberg 
Sohn, Otto Albert Havenst« 
leufel Nagold 
Urgos Uhrentab Haller und Jauch. Schwenning 
Warme Lufttechnik Ludwigsha 
Wandel Reutlingen 
Wehrle Uhrenfabrik Schonwald 
Worner, J Schwenninget 
Wurthner, Georg Schwenninger 





Inventories May Be Examined: The of- 
ficial inventories, listing and describing 
the general-purpose equipment available 
for allocation in these plants, may be 
examined during regular business hours 
in the office of the Chief Reparations Of- 
ficer, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Erpressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the 
general-purpose equipment of these 
plants among its 18 member Western 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the re- 
spective nations. As a guide to this Gov- 
ernment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites American business 
firms and citizens to express any interest 
which they may have in the purchase of 


Location 


Ludwigshafen 


duction from 26 additional German wa; 
and industrial plants will be considereg 
for allocation as reparation among the 
Western Allied Nations, including the 
United States, in the near future, accor. 
ing to information received by the Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. These plants are: 


Principal product 


Forgings, castings and semifinished 
products of nonferrous metals, met 
illurgical unit; rolling mills; sto} 
foundry : 

Machines, boring 

Machines, milling; screw cutters 

Drills: machine tools 

M whiner , woody 

Watchmaking 

Dies; light machinery 

Watchmaking 

Machines, millin cutter 

Machinery for production of machi 
ree 





ie 


Loot 
Machine tools; rectifier 
iu Movie projectors 
Ventilating equipme 
Pumps, compressors 
Automatic scales 
Screw cutters; slicing lathe 
iu Automatic scale 
Machines, shapin 
Machines for bending p 
Drying and ventilating equipment 
Watchmaking 
Air humid 
M chine acee 





any items of equipment in these plants. 
Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
and must be received by February 20, 
1948, accompanied by justifying data as 
indicated in the general announcement 
headed “Reparations News,” published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
May 3,1947. It is urged that this be done 
at this time even though interest may 
have been indicated to this office pre- 
viously. 





An allotment amounting to $146,000 
(United States currency) to the Public 
Works Department of Haiti resulted in 
considerable road-building activity last 
November, especially over main thor- 
oughfares. More than 1,000 laborers 
were engaged in the construction or re- 
pair of about 90 miles of road. The date 
of completion of the work is uncertain, 
because of a lack of road-building equip- 
ment. 





Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Brazil. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—France 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Siam. 

Rice Mills—Haiti. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Brazil 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Barbados. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Hong Kong. 


Storage- and Industrial-Battery Manufac- 
turers—Argentina 

Sugar Mills—Netherlands 

Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus and 
Equipment Manufacturers—Switzerland 

Textile Industry—Bolivia 

Textile Industry—Hungary 

Textile Industry—Indochina 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Hong Kong 

Vegetable Exporters—Argentina 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Argentina 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil. 
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section, 1,200 in the Union, and 800 in 
suburban Carrasco. The estimated com- 
pletion date is 1950. The previous con- 
tract, work on which has been under 
way for some time, should be completed 
prior to that date. 


Automatic Control of Street 
Lights Considered by Bristol 


The use of time switches or clocks for 
the automatic control of electric street 
lights in Bristol, England, would effect 
considerable saving in manpower and 
wages, aS well as a substantial saving in 
electricity, according to a report of the 
Public Works Maintenance Committee 
to the Bristol City Council. 

There are 10,639 electric street lights 
and 4,504 gas lamps manually operated 
in Bristol, requiring 92 men to operate 
them at a wage equivalent to US$111,090. 

The estimated cost of installing auto- 
matic control is $189,175, and the annual 
cost based on a 10-year period is esti- 
mated to be approximately $64,400, as 
against the present cost of $111,090 men- 
tioned above. 

The cost of installing automatic con- 
trol for the gas lights is about $90,562, 
and the annual cost based on a 10-year 
life is $34,856, while the present cost of 
operation is $47,092 annually. 


Poland Plans To Extend 
Natural-Gas Pipe Lines 

More than 80 miles of Poland’s 615 
miles of natural-gas pipe lines were built 
in 1946 and 1947, and an extension of the 
pipe line to Warsaw via Radom from 
Sandomierz-Brody is planned. 

The output of natural gas in Poland 
during the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 105,000,000 cubic meters. 
The demand for this fuel is constantly 
growing, and, despite the use of coal as 
fuel in refineries, it was necessary to im- 
port an average of 7,000,000 cubic meters 
monthly from the U.S. S. R. 

The compression of natural gas is soon 
to be initiated, and it will be used «as 
fuel for trucks. 


New Indian Air 
Service Inaugurated 

A new air service, sponsored by the 
Ceylon Government, was recently started 
in India between Colombo and Madras, 
with a stop at Kanakesanturai. The 
service will be operated on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 


January 31. 1948 


Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE, Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Average rate 
Latest 
available 
December | quotation, 
1947 Jan, 22,1948 
(monthly) 


1946 1947 
(annual) (annual) 


Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2121 
Belgium Franc . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
Canada Dollar 

Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Free 9329 9200 8836 9137 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone *. 2088 . 2086 . 2086 2086 
France (metropolitan France 0084 0084 0084 . 0084 
India Rupee 3016 3016 . 3018 . 8017 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 3776 . 3770 . 3766 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 2250 
Norway Krone *. 2018 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 . 0401 0401 
South Africa Pound 4. O50 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona *, 2586 2782 2783 . 2783 
Switzerland Franc *, 2336 . 2336 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0313 4.0313 

*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
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prospect of disposing of the unsold stocks 
at a profit is uncertain, owing to the 
shortages of foreign exchange. 

Production of cigars from the five 
factories operating in the State of Bahia 
was as follows: 1945, 148,620,120; 1946, 
174,677,835; and for the first 8 months of 
1947, 114,917,840. There are also about 
20,000,000 home-made cigars produced 
yearly, on which no tax is paid. The 
estimated annual consumption of cigars 
in Bahia is approximately 70,000,000. 

Production of cigarettes in 1946 
amounted to 1,085,317,000, compared 
with 971,576,000 in 1945. Production fig- 
ures for 1947 are not available at this 
time. Consumption of cigarettes in 
Bahia is estimated at about 800,000,000 
annually. 

In the first 10 months of 1947 Bahia 
exported 973,644 kilograms of cigars, 
compared with 932,794 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1946. The larg- 
est volume went to other States of 
Brazil—922,855 kilograms in 1947 and 
884,200 kilograms in 1946. 

Cigarettes of superior grades are re- 
ceived from Rio de Janeiro and Pernam- 
buco. Such receipts amounted to 151 
metric tons in 1945, 299 tons in 1946, and 
97 tons in the first half of 1947. Exports 
of cigarettes in the first 10 months of 
1947 totaled 64,442 kilograms, compared 
with 162,250 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period in 1946. All cigarette exports 
were to other States in Brazil. 

Although the high cost of leaf tobacco 
and the taxes placed on cigars and cigar- 
ettes make these products expensive, the 


Bahia market situation was good at the 
close of 1947. Continued demand in 
other States in Brazil, especially for 
cigars, made the outlook for 1948 very 
promising. 










FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


Vienna International Fair 


The general agent of the Vienna In- 
ternational Fair, Sanford de Brun, Aus- 
trian Foreign Trade Office, 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., announces 
that the Austrian Government and the 
Management of the Vienna International 
Trade Fair, which will be held from 
March 14 to 21, 1948, are eager to have 
American firms exhibit their products at 
that event. There appears to be consid- 
erable interest in American-made ma- 
chine tools and machinery for woodwork- 
ing, construction, food processing and 
packing, textile, plastic and printing and 
reproduction industries. 

Mr. de Brun states that electrical 
equipment, particularly household appli- 
ances, such as refrigerators, deep-freeze 
units, and the like as well as passenger 
cars, light and heavy trucks, and auto- 
motive accessories, would be especially 
welcome. The 1948 Spring Fair will also 
feature exhibits from other countries in 
addition to the display of sample lines 
of Austrian export items. 

In view of the nearness of the date for 
the Spring Fair, American firms intend- 
ing to exhibit in Vienna should immedi- 
ately contact Sanford de Brun, the offi- 
cial representative of the Fair. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 






pS Ss Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
So . -- = eS rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
Ss 


of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 

lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 

to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 

Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 

Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 

lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rat Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange A pproxi- 
1945 1946 Novem- : oat 
(annual) (annual) ber 1947 8t maar a Date 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 0). 2681 Dec, 18, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do 
Auction 4.04 4.94 4.94 1.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.04 4.09 4. (2 4.02 2488 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42.42 42.42 2. 42 0236 | Dec. 26, 1947 
Differential 56.05 |' 56.05 OL7S Do 
Curb 59 96 60. 94 66.25) 66.2 O15] Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro 2? Official 16. 50 16. 50 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 18.72 |318. 72 0534 Ded 6, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 #20. 00 (4 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 Der 1, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 51.37 | 51.37 O195 
“>. Pp.” s 31.00 31.00 31.00 1.00 032: I< 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.7 5714. Nov. 29, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.7 56US ey 
Curb 1&3 **) 835 > 70 2. 71 704 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.68 5.s4 6. 50 6.17 1621 | Dee. 22, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 1764 ey 
Cuba Peso ‘ree 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Dee. 15. 1947 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13.50 *13. 50 O741 Do 
cial 
Free 18.25 | 18. 25 0548 Nov. 29,194 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2 04 2 04 2 04 $902 Dee. 15,194 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 41.86 4. sf 1. 86 D058 ay 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 500 500 OK Do 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 *6. O07 6. 40 1k Ni 15. 1947 
Paraguay Guarani’ Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 2 3205 «Dee. 19,1947 
Free * 3. 41 3. 25 3. 43 s. 43 291 Do 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 | Dee. 15. 1947 
‘ree 7.85 *16.68 14.40 0694 Nov. 29, 1947 
Salvador Colon Free 2 40 2 i) > 0) > oy) 1000 »=6Dec. 15, 1947 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1.90 5263. Dec. 18, 1947 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 ) 1 
Other purposes 1. 82 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 ES 208 Dec. 15, 1947 
Free 3.35 4 2085 I< 
Established by decree of October 20, 1947. 
2 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

4 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

5 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

6 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations. 

’ New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

* Established December 4, 1945. 

* June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was eliminated. 

*Nicaragua, curb rate for September; Peru, free rate for October. 

**Colombia, January—-August average. 





parable period of 1946. Total exports 
from the United Kingdom to the 
U. S. S. R. in the first 9 months of 1947 
were valued at £10,662,000. 


Exports of Machinery From the 
United Kingdom to U. S. S. R. 


Machinery and heavy industrial mate- 
rials exported from the United Kingdom 


to the U. S. S. R. in the first 9 months of 
1947 amounted to more than £10,000,000 
and represented an increase of almost 
100 percent over the value in the com- 
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Exports of machinery and heavy in- 
dustrial materials from the United King- 
dom to the U. S. S. R. in 1946 and the 
first 9 months of 1947 are shown below: 


VERNMENT PRINTIN FFICE: 1948 


Machinery and Heavy Industrial Material 4 
Exported from the United Kingdom tg 
the U. q 
tember 1947 

[Quantity in tons; value in £000] 


January- 
Year 1946 September 
1047 
Item wait 
y > 19 > 
Iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof 1, 732 175 2, 541 167 
Cutlery, hardware, imple- 
ments, and instruments 371 161 
Electrical goods and appa- 
ratus HSS 472 
Boilers and — boiler-house 
plant 10,870 2. 091 23. 776 3, 672 
Electrical machinery 5,130) 1,873 8, 890) 3, 020 
Cranes, hoists, and other lift- 
ing machinery 3, 219 155 1, 397 158 
Other machinery 501 ASS, 304) 2, 304 
Locomotives a4 22 74 107 
Total 6, 367 10, 151 
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Union of South 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin-Ore Concentrates; Suspension of 
Duty—Temporary suspension of the duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem on tin-ore concen- 
trates was announced by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa on December 5, 
1947. The suspension of this duty was effec- 
tive 14 days after publication 








Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles, Radios, Refrigerators, and 
Other Articles of Personal Use Purchased 
Abroad by Persons Living in Uruguay Sub- 
ject to Prior Import Permit Automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, and other articles and 
merchandise of personal use not classified 
as passenger's baggage by customs regulations 
when purchased by persons residing in Uru 
guay on a trip abroad cannot be imported 
into Uruguay after January 1, 1948, without 
a prior import permit, according to a decree 
dated December 26, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 5, 1948. 

Articles which are imported without a prior 
permit after January 1, 1948, will be ordered 
reshipped by the Controller of Imports and 
Exports, except in special cases which must 
be approved by the Executive Power. 

|For announcement of decree establishing 
the prior import permit requirement, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 26, 1947.] 





China imported 67,028 tons of steel 
rails and 2,000,000 railway ties during 
1947, Ministry of Communications 
sources have revealed. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


S.S. R., 1946 and January-Sep. q 











